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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


What  is  a  Retail  Store? 

There  are  diflFerent  conceptions  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  retail  store.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to 
what  a  retail  store  should  be  and  what  it  should  do. 
These  varying  attitudes  influence  the  actions  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer. 

The  progressive  merchants  of  the  country  consider 
it  their  duty  to  study  the  wants  of  their  customers, 
to  purchase  and  stock  the  merchandise  desired,  to  let 
the  customers  know  how  they  have  interpreted  their 
wants  as  well  as  to  make  that  merchandise  convenient¬ 
ly  available  to  them  with  such  service  as  is  desired 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  that  are  consistent  with  a  fair 
margin  of  net  profit. 

They  regard  retailing  as  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  community  and  they  aim  to  serve  all  of  their 
customers  impartially. 

Discounts — An  Old  Method  in  a  New  Dress 

One  of  the  latest  incidents  brought  to  our  attention 
— which  indicates  a  different  conception  of  the  retail 
store — is  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  pat¬ 
terns. 

Four  pattern  manufacturers  have  been  offering  to 
teachers  of  sewing  or  teachers  of  home  economics 
discounts  on  patterns  purchased  for  school  use.  One 
of  these,  in  addition  to  appealing  through  the  store  as 
do  the  others,  appeals  through  direct  publicity.  Two 
of  them  reimburse  the  stores,  through  which  they  are 
handled,  with  the  complete  discount,  and  two  with 
half  of  the  discount.  One  of  the  four  is  no  longer 
actively  promoting  the  discount  program  but  grants 
the  discount  to  teachers  who  are  already  familiar  with 
the  service  and  write  direct  to  the  manufacturer  for 
the  discount.  This  company  is  willing  to  reimburse 
the  store  with  the  complete  discount  if  the  store 
wishes  to  grant  it. 

A  fifth  pattern  company  is  now  planning  to  send  to 
the  stores  and  the  teachers  some  promotional  litera¬ 
ture  along  this  same  line.  They  plan  to  give  discounts 
to  teachers  on  patterns  for  educational  use  if  ten  or 
more  patterns  are  purchased  at  one  time. 

This  company  is  planning  to  send  free  pattern 
charts  and  related  literature  to  teachers,  illustrative 
of  the  service  available  and  will  ask  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  merchants.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
company  will  take  care  of  all  discounts. 


A  sixth  pattern  company  which  alone  during  the 
past  few  years  has  allowed  no  discounts  for  school 
patterns  and  has  not  paid  commissions  or  bonuses 
to  salespersons  in  department  stores  is  now  planning 
a  similar  program  also.  This  company  is  sending  its 
literature  with  reference  to  its  program  to  teachers 
of  dressmaking  and  the  merchants  handling  their 
patterns. 

The  plan  includes  a  40%  discount,  half  of  which  is 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  merchant  and  half  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  teachers  are  referred  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  further  details. 

A  Member  Registers  Disapproval 

One  of  our  members  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  communications  from  the  last  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  written  us  emphatically  condemning  the 
procedure.  He  points  out  clearly  how  this  manu¬ 
facturer’s  conception  of  retailing  differs  from  his. 
He  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  the  manufacturer 
and  inasmuch  as  he  states  concisely  and  emphatically 
the  position  of  progressive  merchants  today,  we  are 
quoting  this  letter  as  follows: 

“We  are  writing  to  express  our  emphatic  disapprov¬ 
al  of  the  plan  outlined. 

“There  was  a  time  when  preachers,  teachers,  dress¬ 
makers,  old  soldiers  and  other  favored  customers  were 
quite  generally  allowed  discounts  on  their  purchases, 
but  this  practice  was  long  ago  recognized  as  bad  in 
principle,  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  and  in  its  varied 
ramifications  it  developed  into  a  nuisance  of  such 
colossal  proportions  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  great  majority  of  first  class  modern  stores.  Your 
plan  to  introduce  this  antiquated  system  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  your  patterns  we  regard  as  most  unfortun¬ 
ate  and  unless  the  letters  you  have  addressed  to 
teachers  have  committed  us  to  these  discounts  we  shall 
decline  to  deviate  from  our  regular  prices. 

“This  whole  subject  has  received  the  close  study 
of  retailers  over  a  long  period,  and  best  minds  in  the 
business  have  condemned  it  as  unfair  in  principle  and 
embarrassing  in  practice.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  one 
price  system  which  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
the  greatest  reform  ever  achieved  in  retailing. 

“Our  objections  are  not  based  upon  the  small 
amount  of  money  involved  but  upon  the  good  prac¬ 
tice  established  after  years  ol  effort  which  you  are 
attempting  to  undermine. 
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“Your  circular  letter  states  that  ‘each  teacher  is 
receiving  a  sample  copy  of  the  certihcate  with  a  letter 
referring  her  to  you’.  Upon  consideration  we  believe 
you  will  admit  that  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  pro* 
ceeding.  Without  our  knowledge  or  consent  you  have 
approached  our  customers  with  a  proposition  in¬ 
volving  the  price  of  merchandise  of  which  we  are 
the  owners.  This  is  such  a  flagrant  interference  with 
our  business  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this 
whole  matter  has  been  decided  upon  without  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  which  a  policy  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  demands.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
letters  to  teachers  above  referred  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn  with  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  been  issued  under  a  misunderstanding.  Even 
then  so  far  as  these  teachers  are  concerned  you  will 
have  undermined  confidence  in  the  prices  of  our 
patterns’’. 

The  Pattern  Company  Replies— 

When  our  attention  was  directed  to  this  matter 
we  conferred  with  the  pattern  company  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  they  then  wrote  our  member.  We  quote  certain 
parts  as  follows: 

“The  return  card  that  was  enclosed  in  our  letter 
was  intended  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  plan.  We  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  force  it  on  you  if  you  did  not  wish  to  carry 
it  out.  Our  letter  to  the  teachers  enclosing  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  advising  her  to  get  in  touch  with  you,  was 
written  and  will  be  mailed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  majority  of  merchants  would  welcome  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  their  relationship  with  the  schools. 
As  our  response  from  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  merchants  is  most  gratifying,  we  feel  that  yours  is 
a  very  special  case. 

“We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  apprise  the 
teachers  in  your  community  that  the  discount  plan  is 
not  practicable  in  their  city,  and  we  can  assure  you 
that  within  two  weeks  we  shall  be  able  to  notify  all 
teachers  in  your  vicinity  who  might  be  seeking  your 
cooperation  in  this  and  other  school  business.  I 
think  that  if  you  refuse  discounts  to  them  on  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
this  stand  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  your  general 
practice  and  will  therefore  not  embarrass  you  by 
unnecessary  approaches.” 

This  pattern  manufacturer  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  group  to  adopt  this  method  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  business  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Apparently 
the  fact  that  the  other  pattern  companies  did  this 
was  to  them  a  big  factor  in  the  adoption  of  the  meth¬ 
od.  Their  reply  indicates  an  effort  to  cooperate. 


That  Discount  Idea  and  Its  Disguises 

There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

Our  member  has  not  only  discussed  them  but  he 
has  couched  them  in  language  unmistakably  clear 
and  convincing.  The  first  is  with  reference  to  the 
granting  of  discounts  to  certain  groups  of  consumers 
and  the  second  is  with  reference  to  the  interference 
with  the  merchant’s  methods  and  policies  which  are 
based  on  continued  constructive  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

The  discount  idea  bobs  up  from  time  to  time  in 
various  forms.  Trading  stamps  and  coupons  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  schemes  for  providing  questionable  sav¬ 
ings  at  the  expense  of  the  merchant  for  a  few  who 
choose  to  save  and  collect  them.  Discounts  to  those 
who  may  have  been  in  the  Army  or  Navy  or  who  may 
have  had  some  intimate  or  remote  contact  with  some 
one  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  the  granting  of  dis¬ 
counts  on  certain  merchandise  because  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  the 
granting  of  discounts  to  people  who  for  some  reason 
or  other,  not  germane  to  the  operation  of  the  retail 
store,  are  affiliated  with  some  so-called  club  or  society 
are  an  indirect  way  of  taxing  the  merchants  and  their 
customers  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Who  Pays? 

The  last  Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Bulletin  gave 
the  common  figure  of  1.7%  for  the  net  profit  of  all  the 
stores  doing  a  business  of  over  $1,000,000  and  report¬ 
ing  their  figures  for  the  study.  The  report  showed  a  net 
profit  of  .2%  for  stores  doing  a  business  under 
$1,000,000.  It  is  apparent  that  the  granting  of  an 
appreciable  discount  to  any  group  of  customers  means 
the  collection  of  the  amount  of  that  discount  either 
from  the  merchant  or  from  the  other  customers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  merchant  today  must  be  fair  to  all  of  his 
customers.  He  cannot  hope  to  remain  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  community  if  he  sells  merchandise  to  one  group 
at  a  loss  and  aims  to  make  it  up  on  the  others. 

Deadly  Contagion  of  Ideas 

Several  years  ago  we  learned  that  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  in  one  city  were  all  giving  trading 
stamps.  We  learned  from  each  of  them  that  there 
was  a  real  desire  to  give  up  their  use.  All  these 
merchants  were  friendly  to  each  other.  Each  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  idea  because  the  others  were  doing 
it.  Finally  about  two  years  ago  they  got  together  and 
abandoned  it  and  as  a  result  the  cost  of  doing  business 
has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 
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The  question  of  giving  discounts  to  those  who  have 
chosen  to  make  garments  from  merchandise  bought  in 
the  stores  as  well  as  to  any  other  group  of  customers 
is  unsound  and  is  tolerated  by  some  only  as  a  heritage 
to  be  corrected. 

We  need  only  think  of  parallels  to  be  convinced. 
Certainly  the  question  of  proper  diet  is  very  import¬ 
ant  to  every  individual,  and  yet  we  would  not  think 
of  employing  a  good  cook  or  dietician  and  after 
agreeing  to  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value 
of  their  services  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
additional  compensation  from  the  merchants  or  other 
customers  of  the  retail  stores  from  which  we  buy  our 
food  through  commissions  or  discounts  on  the  food 
they  use. 

The  same  analogy  might  be  carried  to  the  physician 
or  nurse  to  whom  we  look  for  medical  care,  and  the 
contractor  or  architect  with  whom  we  would  arrange 
to  build  a  house.  Such  potentialities,  no  doubt,  would 
seriously  concern  retail  grocers,  druggists  and  hard¬ 
ware  dealers. 

The  granting  of  discounts  to  certain  groups  of  cus¬ 
tomers  is  unsocial  and  uneconomic  and  therefore  is 
not  good  business. 

Unreasonable  Interference 

The  second  point  emphasized  in  this  member’s 
correspondence  with  the  pattern  manufacturer  is 


that  the  program  proposed  represents  an  unreason¬ 
able  interference  with  the  business  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chant. 

On  the  basis  of  the  wants  of  the  community  he 
selects  merchandise  and  pays  for  it.  Through  this 
proposed  program  the  manufacturer  offers  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  property  for  sale  at  a  price  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  not  determined  as  the  proper  price  at 
which  it  can  be  rightly  and  fairly  sold.  We  do  not 
understand  how  a  manufacturer  can  insist  that  a 
certain  price  is  the  proper  price  at  which  a  retailer 
should  sell  the  merchandise  he  manufactures,  and 
then  by  another  process  of  reasoning  can  urge  that 
it  be  deviated  from. 

The  procedure  is  not  only  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
economic,  but  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  merchant  who 
is  either  obliged  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  loss  or  force 
his  losses  on  other  customers. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  this  matter 
so  that  they  may  give  it  their  careful  consideration. 


We  Welcome  Recent  Visitors  in  the  New  York  Office 


Mr.  Ferdinand  Caheen  and  Mr.  Julien  S.  Caheen,  Ca- 
heen  Bros.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn.  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Thorndike  Deland.  Executive  Placement  Bureau,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Reichel,  German  Consulate,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Merchants  Association  of  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Earl  Wilson,  Retail  Research  Association,  New 
York. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Munger,  H.  G.  Munger  &  Co.,  Herkimer, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Shartenberg,  The  Shartenberg  &  Robin¬ 
son  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Kenner,  Better  Business  Bureau,  New  York. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Eastman,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Taft.  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Goldsmith,  The  Joske  Bros.  Co.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  Masamichi  Yamagiwa,  Japanese  Financial  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Show  Kimura,  Mitsukoshi  Ltd.,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Mr.  T.  Koso,  Mdse.  Manager,  Takashimaya,  Japan. 

Mr.  T.  Ohtani,  Mdse.  Manager,  Takashimaya,  Japan. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Ernest  Johnston,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  R.  H.  Massey,  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Hans  Levy,  H.  Tietz  &  Co.,  Nuernberg,  Fuerth 
Bay,  Germany,  now  of  Macy  Training  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Connally,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hayward,  The  Pelletier  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
la. 

Mr.  Arthur  Richards,  Advt.  Mgr.,  A.  B.  Sutherland 
Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mr.  Roljert  L.  Seitner,  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Miss  Ursula  Hanrahan,  Advt.  Mgr.,  Flint  &  Kent, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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C.  B.  Clark  Presents  Brief  to  Treasury  on  Filing 
Consolidated  Income  Tax  Returns  by  Corporations 

Work  of  Tax  Committee  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Mr.  Maurice  Wrigley,  Mr.  Jay  Iglauer  and  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Young,  representing  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  re¬ 
cently  appeared  before  Treasury  Department  officials  in  connection  ivith 
hearings  on  regulations  to  be  issued  governing  the  filing  of  consolidated 
income  tax  returns  by  corporations.  The  following  brief,  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee,  which  contains 
suggested  solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the  Treasury  Department 
in  preparing  the  regulations,  was  presented  after  the  meeting  to  the  Hon. 

Henry  Herrick  Bond,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  in  the  matter  of 
consolidated  returns,  you  invited  such  suggestions 
from  witnesses  who  had  appeared  before  you  as 
could  be  in  your  hands  promptly,  and  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  been  in  session  for  that  purpose.  We  have  care¬ 
fully  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  given  before 
you,  and  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

I — Regulations  for  Taxable  Year  1928. — There  is 
no  change  in  the  law  governing  consolidated  returns 
for  the  year  1928.  Further,  nine  months  of  the  year 
have  passed.  We  therefore  believe  there  should  be  no 
change  whatever  in  the  Regulations  for  1928  from  the 
Regulations  governing  the  1928  Act. 

II. — Regulations  Governing  the  Returns  for  1929 
and  Subsequent  Years. — The  consolidated  return  of 
affiliated  corporations  is  a  tax  return  of  a  business  unit, 
differing  only  in  the  character  of  the  unit  from  a  single 
corporation.  We  therefore  believe  that  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  regulations  governing  1929  and  subsequent  years 
as  to  consolidated  returns,  there  shall  be  no  variation, 
no  sharp  divergence  from  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Regulations  governing  single  corporatidns,  that  there 
should,  in  fact,  be  no  variation  whatever,  except  to  cover 
such  extraordinary  transactions  as  necessarily  happen 
between  the  units  of  an  affiliated  group. 

III. — We  believe  there  should  be  in  the  Regulations 
— an  arbitrary  requirement  that  the  parent  corporation 
be  the  agent  of  contact  between  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  affiliated  group,  that  such  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  held  responsible  for  assessments  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  and  shall  receive  paj-ment  of  all  refunds 
of  taxes.  However,  we  believe  that  in  case  of  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  the  parent  corporation,  that  the  Regulations 
shall  provide  that  in  such  case  of  insolvency,  there  shall 
be  a  joint  and  several  liability  extending  to  each  member 
of  the  affiliated  group,  in  case  of  assessments  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes. 

In  case  of  insolvency  of  the  parent  corporation,  if  a 
refund  is  due  the  affiliated  group,  the  members  of  the 
affiliated  group  shall  be  required  to  nominate  to  the 
Commissioner,  that  member  or  members  to  which  the 
refund  shall  be  paid.  We  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
designate  to  the  Commissioner  which  corporation  of 
the  affiliated  group  has  been  selected  as  the  agent  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  group  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 


partment,  except  at  the  time  of  filing  the  tax  return, 
and  at  that  time,  designation  to  be  in  the  form  provided 
by  the  Regulations. 

IV.  — We  believe  that  when  an  affiliated  group  ac¬ 
quires  an  outside  corporation  which  has  had  net  losses 
deductible  from  the  income  of  succeeding  years,  if  it 
continued  its  existence  as  a  separate  corporation,  it  is 
not  necessary'  for  the  Regulations  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  losses  are  deductible  from 
the  consolidated  taxable  income  of  the  affiliated  group, 
for  the  reason  that  the  law  does  not  compel  the  affi¬ 
liated  group  to  include  the  new  corporation  in  its  con¬ 
solidated  return.  A  separate  return* may  be  made  by 
the  new  member  until  such  time  as  it  has  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offset  taxable  gains  of  succeeding  years,  by  the 
developed  net  losses  of  preceding  years. 

We  are  further  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  even  if 
there  should  be  reasons  for  consideration  by  your 
Committee  of  the  subject,  that  you  must  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  on  the  purchase  price,  of  such  net  losses 
as  have  developed  and  have  been  disclosed  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  return  of  the  new  number.  It  appears  to  us 
that  if  a  corporation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  could 
have  been  purchased  for  $500,000,  but  during  the  year 
developed  a  net  loss  of  $100,000  and  was  then  purchased 
for  $400,000,  all  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
affiliated  group  the  right  to  deduct  the  $1(XX),000  from 
the  consolidated  income  of  the  group,  would  really  be  a 
close  aprpoach  to  a  dobule  allowance. 

V.  — We  believe  that  while  there  are  a  great  many 
tion.  The  profits  of  the  corporation  sold  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  consolidated  return  of  the  group.  Net 
losses  of  the  corporation,  if  any,  have  been  deducted 
from  the  consolidated  return.  Depreciation  claimed  on 
depreciable  assets,  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
consolidated  return.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
sale  has  been  at  a  figure  equal  to  the  purchase  price, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  factors  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  no  profit  results,  and  no  loss  can  be  claimed. 

If,  however,  the  property  has  been  sold  at  less  than 
the  purchase  price,  we  believe  a  loss  has  eventuated 
as  we  believe  a  profit  has  eventuated  if  it  is  sold  at  a 
price  higher  than  cost. 

Testimony  Confusing 

These  are  the  points  which  this  Committee  desires 
to  submit  to  you.  We  have  selected  them  because  of  our 


'I  ’  HE  important  and  valuable  brief  presented  by 
C.  B.  Clark  to  Treasury  Department  Officials 
on  Filing  Consolidated  Income  Tax  Returns  by  Cor¬ 
porations,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  October 
Bulletin,  pages  438  and  439.  \Fe  are  sending  you 
this  corrected  reprint  as  certain  typographical  errors 
appeared  in  the  article  and  we  suggest  that  you  tip 
this  reprint  in  your  file  copy  of  The  Bulletin  over 
the  original  pages  438  and  439.  If  you  ivish  extra 
copies  of  Mr.  Clark's  brief  for  distribution,  we  will 
gladly  supply  them. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


October,  1928 


C.  B.  Clark  Presents  Brief  to  Treasury  on  Filing 
Consolidated  Income  Tax  Returns  by  Corporations 

Work  of  Taxation  Committee  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Mr.  Maurice  Wrigley,  Mr.  Jay  Iglauer  and  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Young,  representing  the.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  re¬ 
cently  appeared  before  Treasury  Department  officials  in  connection  with 
hearings  on  regulations  to  he  issu€‘d  governing  the  filing  of  consolidated 
income  tax  returns  by  corporations.  The  following  brief,  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee,  which  contains 
suggested  solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the  Treasury  Department 
in  preparing  the  regulations,  was  presented  after  the  meeting  to  the  Hon. 

Henry  Herrick  Bond,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the'  hearings  in  the  matter  of 
consolidated  returns,  you  invited  such  suggestions 
from  witnesses  who  had  appeared  before  you  as 
could  be  in  your  hands  promptly,  and  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  been  in  session  for  that  purpose.  We  have  care¬ 
fully  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  given  before 
you,  and  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

I — Regulations  for  Taxable  Year  1928. — There  is 
no  change  in  the  law  governing  consolidated  returns 
for  the  year  1928.  Further,  nine  months  of  the  year 
have  passed.  We  therefore  believe  there  should  be  no 
change  whatever  in  the  Regulations  for  1928  from  the 
Regulations  governing  the  1928  Act. 

II. — Regulations  Governing  the  Returns  for  1929 
and  Subsequent  Years. — The  consolidated  return  of 
affiliated  corporations  is  a  tax  return  of  a  business  unit, 
differing  only  in  the  character  of  the  unit  from  a  single 
corfKJiation.  We  therefore  believe  that  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  regulations  governing  1929  and  subsequent  years 
as  to  consolidated  returns,  there  shall  be  no  variation, 
no  sharp  divergence  from  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Regulations  governing  single  corporations,  that  there 
should,  in  fact,  be  no  variation  whatever,  except  to  cover 
such  extraordinary  transactions  as  necessarily  happen 
between  the  units  of  an  affiliated  group. 

III. — We  believe  there  should  be  in  the  Regulations 
an  arbitrary  requirement  that  the  parent  corporation 
be  the  agent  of  contact  between  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  affiliated  group,  that  such  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  held  responsible  for  assessments  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  and  shall  receive  payment  of  all  refunds 
of  taxes.  However,  we  believe  that  in  case  of  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  the  parent  corporation,  that  the  Regulations 
shall  provide  that  in  such  case  of  insolvency,  there  shall 
be  a  joint  and  several  liability  extending  to  each  member 
of  the  affiliated  group,  in  case  of  assessment  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes. 

In  case  of  insolvency  of  the  parent  corporation,  if  a 
refund  is  due  the  affiliated  group,  the  members  of  the 
affiliated  group  shall  be  required  to  nominate  to  the 
Commissioner,  that  member  or  members  to  which  the 
refund  shall  be  paid.  We  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
designate  to  the  Commissioner  which  corporation  of 
the  affiliated  group  has  been  selected  as  the  agent  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  group  and  the  Treasury  De- 


jjartment,  except  at  the  time  of  filing  the  tax  return, 
and  at  that  time,  designation  to  be  in  the  form  provided 
by  the  Regulations. 

IV.  — We  believe  that  when  an  affiliated  group  ac¬ 
quires  an  outside  corporation  which  has  had  net  losses 
deductible  from  the  income  of  succeeding  years,  if  it 
continued  its  existence  as  a  separate  corporation,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  Regulations  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  losses  are  deductible  from 
the  consolidated  taxable  income  of  the  affiliated  group, 
for  the  reason  that  the  law  does  not  compel  the  affi¬ 
liated  group  to  include  the  new  corporation  in  its  con¬ 
solidated  return.  A  separate  return  may  be  made  by 
the  new  member  until  such  time  as  it  has  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offset  taxable  gains  of  succeeding  years,  by  the 
developed  net  losses  of  preceding  years. 

We  are  further  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  even  if 
there  should  be  reasons  for  consideration  by  your 
Committee  of  the  subject,  that  you  must  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  on  the  purchase  price,  of  such  net  losses 
as  have  developed  and  have  been  disclosed  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  return  of  the  new  member.  It  appears  to  us 
that  if  a  corporation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  could 
have  been  purchased  for  $500,000,  but  during  the  year 
developed  a  net  loss  of  $100,000  and  was  then  purchased 
for  $400,000,  all  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
affiliated  group  the  right  to  deduct  the  $100,000  from 
the  consolidated  income  of  the  group,  would  really  be  a 
close  approach  to  a  double  allowance. 

V.  — We  believe  that  while  there  are  a  great  many 
problems  attaching  to  the  sale  of  a  member  of  an  affil¬ 
iated  group  to  outside  interests,  there  is  no  particular 
difficulty  attached  to  the  determination  as  to  how  much 
profit  or  loss  has  been  brought  about  by  such  transac¬ 
tion.  The  profits  of  the  corporation  sold  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  consolidated  return  of  the  group.  Net 
losses  of  the  corporation,  if  any,  have  been  deducted 
from  the  consolidated  return.  Depreciation  claimed  on 
depreciable  assets,  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
consolidated  return.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
sale  has  l)een  at  a  figure  equal  to  the  purchase  price, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  factors  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  no  profit  results,  and  no  loss  can  lie  claimed. 

If,  however,  the  property  has  been  sold  at  less  than 
the  purchase  price,  we  believe  a  loss  has  eventuated 
as  we  believe  a  profit  has  eventuated  if  it  is  sold  at  a 
price  higher  than  cost. 
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These  are  the  points  which  this  Committee  desires 
to  submit  to  you.  We  have  selected  them  because  of  our 
thought  that  they  perhaps  might  not  be  covered  by 
others  who  will  also  write  you,  and  also  because  of  a 
suggestion  which  we  would  now  like  to  make  in  all 
seriousness  and  in  all  earnestness. 

Reading  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  before  you, 
we  have  found  ourselves  confused,  and  with  all  respect 
for  the  witnesses,  in  many  cases  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  understand  what  they  meant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  reconcile  so  many  conflicting  views.  We 
know  the  witnesses  were  intelligent,  we  know  they  have 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  they  were 
speaking,  and  we  are  forced  because  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  testimony  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  may  be  to  you,  because  the  witnesses  really  did  not 
know  what  was  in  your  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  your 
colleagues  as  to  the  regulations  which  the  Treasury 
Department  will  finally  promulgate.  The  lack  of  such 
knowledge  was  to  the  disadvantage  not  only  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  but  we  believe  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
T  reasury  Department. 

We  appreciate  that  time  is  a  very  vital  element  in 
your  work  on  the  Regulations,  and  that  you  must  for¬ 
mulate  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  spite  of  that  we 
want  to  suggest  that  when  you  have  made  your  tentative 
draft,  you  go  through  the  list  of  men  who  showed 
their  interest  in  your  task  and  select  from  them,  and 
perhaps  from  others  who  would  have  been  present  if 
they  could  have  been,  and  of  whose  interest  you  are 
aware,  perhaps  ten.  Have  them  come  to  Washington 
on  a  certain  date,  appear  before  them,  explaining  the 
principles  underlying  your  tentative  draft,  tell  them 


that  you  will  give  them  three  days  to  study  it  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  on  the  fourth  day  you  and  your  advisors 
win  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on 
any  points  of  constructive  criticism  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  its  work  report  to  you. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  know  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  that  to  concerns  with  affiliations,  the  matter 
of  regulations  is  of  extreme  importance.  I  would  point 
out  also,  that  it  would  delay  the  final  draft  of  the  Reg¬ 
ulations,  only  four  days. 

The  Taxation  Committee  of 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  follows: 

C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman — Controller,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 

r.  W.  Friederich,  Secretary,  Joske  Brothers 
Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

H.  J.  Guckenberger,  President,  Hanke  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Treasurer,  The  Halle  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

John  Jackson,  General  Superintendent,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ernest  Katz.  Executive  \'ice-President  and 
Controller.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson,  Pirie 
Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  O.  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Bullock’s,  I^os 
.Angeles,  Cal. 

Maurice  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buying  Christmas  Gift  Boxes — Savings  and  Standardization 


^HE  best  time  to  place  orders  for  gift  and  holiday 

Ixjxes,  as  proven  by  the  experience  of  member  stores, 
is  as  follows:  Secure  early  bids  in  April,  May  or  June. 
This  early  placing  of  orders  assures  a  saving.  The 
early  orders  can  be  placed  on  a  lower  cost  basis.  Late 
orders  crowd  the  manufacturer  and  force  up  costs.  One 
group  of  stores  analyzed  their  experience  over  several 
years  and  arranged  with  the  manufacturer  of  holiday 
boxes  for  July  production  at  a  lower  cost.  Economy 
in  buying  means  careful  analysis  of  the  board  and 
paper  market.  Box  manufacturers  generally  lower 
prices  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Boxes  can  be  purchased  at  less  if  the  number  of 
sizes  is  decreased  and  a  better  standardization  main¬ 
tained. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  wants  of  the  different 
departments  for  boxes,  as  many  sizes  as  possible  should 
be  eliminated  and  a  typewritten  report  should  show 
exactly  what  style  and  kind  of  merchandise  is  to  be 
packed  in  the  boxes.  The  analysis  of  department  wants 
should  be  made  by  the  Purchasing  Agent’s  department 
or  wrapping  supervisor.  This  analysis  will  show  that 
one  certain  box  may  serve  the  purpose  for  several 
different  items  of  merchandise,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  two,  three  and  sometimes  five  sizes  which  have  been 
requisitioned.  The  planning,  analysis  and  report  on 
such  savings  should  be  based  on  the  experience  of  two 
or  three  years  and  O.K.’d  by  the  general  manager  or 
operating  supervisor. 


The  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  by  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  study  of  operation  have  constantly  stand¬ 
ardized  and  simplified  their  holiday  boxes.  At  one  time 
they  reported  that  their  store  used  176  different  sizes 
of  holiday  boxes.  In  January  1928  they  report  that 
they  had  reduced  this  number  to  41  sizes.  Another 
store  reports  that  they  sold  hundreds  of  holiday  boxes 
to  the  customers,  in  which  might  be  packed  such  items 
of  merchandise  as  wash  cloths,  bars  of  soap,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  soap  and  wash  cloth.  Appropriate  holiday 
boxes  for  children’s  gifts  are  always  welcomed  by  the 
customer. 

Larger  stores  distribute  a  mimeographed  bulletin 
which  contains  the  following  information :  Size  of 
boxes  to  be  stocked  for  each  department,  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  use  and  merchandise  for  boxes.  When  such 
a  list  is  presented  to  the  box  concern  with  detailed 
specifications,  bids  are  accurate  and  mean  great  econo¬ 
my  for  the  store.  The  following  information  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  manufacturer: 

Grade  and  weight  of  board.  Cover  paper — 
kind  and  weight.  Imprinting.  Decide  if  the 
store  will  supply  lithographed  cover  paper. 
Secure  prices  from  box  maker  if  he  supplies 
and  prints  covers.  Decide  method  of  packing, 
wrapping  and  shipping,  marking  of  cartons 
and  schedule  of  delivery. 
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thought  that  they  perhaps  might  not  be  covered  by 
others  who  will  ^so  write  you,  and  also  because  of  a 
suggestion  which  we  would  now  like  to  make  in  all 
seriousness  and  in  all  earnestness. 

Reading  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  before  you, 
we  have  found  ourselves  confused,  and  with  all  respect 
for  the  witnesses,  in  many  cases  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  understand  what  they  meant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  reconcile  so  many  conflicting  views.  We 
know  the  witnesses  were  intelligent,  we  know  they  have 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  they  were 
speaking,  and  we  are  forced  because  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  testimony  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  may  be  to  you,  because  the  witnesses  really  did  not 
know  what  was  in  your  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  your 
colleagues  as  to  the  regulations  which  the  Treasury 
Department  will  Anally  promulgate.  The  lack  of  such 
knowledge  was  to  the  disadvantage  not  only  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  but  we  believe  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

We  appreciate  that  time  is  a  very  vital  element  in 
your  work  on  the  Regulations,  and  that  you  must  for¬ 
mulate  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  spite  of  that  we 
want  to  suggest  that  when  you  have  made  your  tentative 
draft,  you  go  through  the  list  of  men  who  showed 
their  interest  in  your  task  and  select  from  them,  and 
perhaps  from  others  who  would  have  been  present  if 
they  could  have  been,  and  of  whose  interest  you  are 
aware,  perhaps  ten.  Have  them  come  to  Washington 
on  a  certain  date,  appear  before  them,  explaining  the 
principles  underlying  your  tentative  draft,  tell  them 
that  you  will  give  them  three  days  to  study  it  as  a  Com¬ 


mittee,  that  on  the  fourth  day  you  and  your  advisors 
win  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on 
any  points  of  constructive  criticism  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  its  work  report  to  you. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  know  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  that  to  concerns  with  affiliations,  the  matter 
of  regulations  is  of  extreme  importance.  I  would  point 
out  also,  that  it  would  delay  the  Anal  draft  of  the  R^- 
ulations,  only  four  days. 

The  Taxation  Committee  of 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  follows: 

C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman — Controller,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  W.  Friederich,  Secretary,  Joske  Brothers 
Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

H.  J.  Guckenberger,  President,  Hanke  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Treasurer,  The  Halle  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  Jackson,  General  Superintendent,  Straw-  • 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ernest  Katz,  Executive  V'ice- President  and 
Controller,  R.  H.  Macv  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  O.  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Maurice  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company.  Boston,  Mass. 


Buying  Christmas  Gift  Boxes- 

^HE  best  time  to  place  orders  for  gift  and  holiday 

boxes,  as  proven  by  the  experience  of  member  stores, 
is  as  follows:  Secure  early  bids  in  April,  May  or  June. 
This  early  placing  of  orders  assures  a  saving.  The 
early  orders  can  be  placed  on  a  lower  cost  basis.  Late 
orders  crowd  the  manufacturer  and  force  up  costs.  One 
group  of  stores  analyzed  their  experience  over  several 
years  and  arranged  with  the  manufacturer  of  holiday 
boxes  for  July  production  at  a  lower  cost.  Economy 
in  buying  means  careful  analysis  of  the  board  and 
paper  market.  Box  manufacturers  generally  lower 
prices  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Boxes  can  be  purchased  at  less  if  the  number  of 
sizes  is  decreased  and  a  better  standardization  main¬ 
tained. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  wants  of  the  different 
departments  for  boxes,  as  many  sizes  as  possible  should 
be  eliminated  and  a  typewritten  report  should  show 
exactly  what  style  and  kind  of  merchandise  is  to  be 
packed  in  the  boxes.  The  analysis  of  department  wants 
should  be  made  by  the  Purchasing  Agent’s  department 
or  wrapping  supervisor.  This  analysis  will  show  that 
one  certain  box  may  serve  the  purpose  for  several 
different  items  of  merchandise,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  two,  three  and  sometimes  Ave  sizes  which  have  been 
requisitioned.  The  planning,  analysis  and  report  on 
such  savings  should  be  based  on  the  experience  of  two 
or  three  years  and  O.K.’d  by  the  general,  manager  or 
operating  supervisor. 


-Savings  and  Standardization 

The  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  by  scientiAc  re¬ 
search  and  study  of  operation  have  constantly  stand¬ 
ardized  and  simpliAed  their  holiday  boxes.  At  one  time 
they  reported  that  their  store  used  176  different  sizes 
of  holiday  boxes.  In  January  1928  they  report  that 
they  had  reduced  this  number  to  41  sizes.  Another 
store  reports  that  they  sold  hundreds  of  holiday  boxes 
to  the  customers,  in  which  might  be  packed  sqch  items 
of  merchandise  as  wash  cloths,  bars  of  soap,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  soap  and  wash  cloth.  Appropriate  holiday 
boxes  for  children’s  gifts  are  always  welcomed  by  the 
customer. 

Larger  stores  distribute  a  mimeographed  bulletin 
which  contains  the  following  information :  Size  of 
boxes  to  be  stocked  for  each  department.  Brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  use  and  merchandise  for  boxes.  When  such 
a  list  is  presented  to  the  box  concern  with  detailed 
speciAcations,  bids  are  accurate  and  mean  great  econo¬ 
my  for  the  store.  The  following  information  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  manufacturer: 

Grade  and  weight  of  board.  Cover  paper — 
kind  and  weight.  Imprinting.  Decide  if  the 
store  will  supply  lithographed  cover  paper. 
Secure  prices  from  box  maker  if  he  supplies 
and  prints  covers.  Decide  method  of  packing, 
wrapping  and  shipping,  marking  of  cartons 
and  schedule  of  delivery. 
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The  Store  Manager  Prepares  For  Christmas 

Personnel  Trained  to  Sell  Store  Good-Will  — 

Physical  Changes  Based  on  Previous  Experience 

By  EIasle  Powers,  Asst.  General  Superintendent,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 

Contributed  by  Store  Managers’  Grouf> 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  store  manager’s 
part  in  Christmas  preparations.  We  have  found 
these  to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  handling 
the  Christmas  rush  business.  They  constitute  good 
institutional  promotion  as  well  as  practical  economy. 

Personnel 

The  matter  of  personnel,  of  course,  entails  the  hiring 
and  placing  of  many  extra  salespeople,  doormen,  pack¬ 
ers  and  guides,  as  well  as  an  addition  to  our  Protection 
Department.  The  numbers  necessary  mean  little,  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  varies  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  season  and  of  various  stores. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  in  increasing  our  force 
of  people  to  act  as  guides  and  sources  of  information, 
it  is  important  that  the  people  be  transferred  or  hired 
for  this  division  of  the  business  well  before  the  actual 
Christmas  rush  starts,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  trained  and  directed  as  to  how  they  shall 
conduct  themselves.  Gracious  and  courteous  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  floor  of  the  store,  especially  during  a  time 
when  there  is  more  or  less  confusion,  will  do  much  to 
assist  and  soothe  the  feelings  of  a  ruffled  customer. 
They  can  give  her  such  intelligent  assistance  that  she 
may  go  on  about  her  shopping  feeling  that  she  is 
indeed  in  a  store  that  knows  what  it  is  doing.  It  pays 
to  make  sure  that  these  new  assistants  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  that  their  greatest  assets  are  graciousness  and 
courtesy,  and  that  these  are  the  things  they  have  to 
“sell”  during  the  entire  Christmas  season. 

Of  course,  if  the  store  is  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
men  and  women  from  sections  of  the  store  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  Christmas  business,  then  they  have 
people  who  can  handle  the  job  much  beter  than  those 
who  have  to  be  employed  just  for  the  short  period. 

Moving  Merchandise  Quickly — We  must  look  well 
to  the  personnel  and  layout  of  the  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Division.  Merchandise  must  be  checked,  marked 
and  moved  out  of  the  Receiving  room  as  promptly  as 
possible,  as  a  few  hours’  delay  during  this  heavy  selling 
season  naturally  means  a  loss  of  sales,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  cannot  be  sold  unless  it  is  available. 

Making  Adjustments  Smoothly — In  our  Bureau  of 
Adjustment  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  made  a 
considerable  saving  by  putting  on  additional  assistants 
and  tracers  well  before  the  actual  necessity  arrives, 
thereby  enabling  us  to  train  these  new  people  so  that 
when  the  peak  of  business  does  arrive  we  are  able  to 
operate  more  smoothly  and  accurately,  and  with  fewer 
people  in  the  Adjustment  Division  than  we  would  have 
had  if  we  waited  until  the  last  minute  before  adding 
to  the  force. 

The  Credit  Department  likewise  is  built  up  to  our 
added  requirements  well  in  advance  of  the  busy  season. 

In  fact,  we  make  a  determined  effort  to  begin  our 
preliminary  preparations  for  Christmas  almost  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  season.  .At  this  very  moment. 


one  should  know  almost  in  detail  just  what  has  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  personnel  for  the  holiday  season. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of 
training,  and  I  mean  this  in  its  broadest  sense.  I  mean 
that  every  executive,  every  department  head  in  the 
organization  and  his  assistant,  should  constitute  himself 
an  instructor  to  train  and  see  that  every  person  in  his 
department  understands  thoroughly  the  merchandise 
and  the  operation  of  his  job. 

Physical  Changes 

The  physical  changes  necessary  for  Christmas  prep¬ 
arations  should  be  carefully  thought  out.  We  must 
study  well  our  allocations  of  space  especially  for  this 
time  of  year.  For  instance,  if  Silks  and  Woolen  Goods 
happen  to  occupy  a  prominent  street  floor  location, 
they  should  be  moved  and  the  space  occupied  by  mer¬ 
chandise  of  a  gift  nature.  This  may  be  convenience 
merchandise  or  utility,  or  both. 

The  Toy  Departtnent — Its  expansion  at  this  time 
of  year  is  in  itself  a  move  of  considerable  importance, 
entailing  as  it  does  the  erection  of  additional  fixtures, 
and  if  it  so  happens  that  the  space  normally  used  is 
more  than  doubled,  the  question  not  only  of  moving 
into,  but  of  servicing  this  area  becomes  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  It  may  mean  that  this  requires 
the  curtailment  of  space  in  the  Carpet  and  Linoleum 
Department,  or  it  may  be  that  some  other  space  is  given 
for  this  purpose.  The  usual  stunts  and  activities  of 
this  Department  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Manager’s 
office  make  necessary  a  pliable  crew  of  mechanics,  elec¬ 
tricians,  carpenters  and  porters,  and  these  men  must  be 
so  directed  that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  time  in  getting 
things  into  shape. 

The  Display  Manager  also  has  to  utilize  the  service 
of  mechanics,  carpenters  and  electricians,  so  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  accurate  planning  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  and  time  consumed  are  of  great  importance 
if  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  operations  which  this 
season  makes  necessary  are  to  function  smoothly. 

Wrapping,  Packing  Expansion — .At  a  time  like  this 
when  every  inch  of  selling  space  is  necessary  and  addi¬ 
tional  wrapping  desks  have  to  be  added,  it  is  important 
that  the  nee<ls  of  wrapping  and  inspection  desks  l)e  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  as  to  the  location  in  the  Department,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  their  size,  accessibility  and  speed  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Wrapping  and  Packing  Division  also  has  its 
problem  with  the  large  number  of  extra  people  which 
they  have  to  employ.  Constant  training,  plenty  of  in¬ 
telligent  supervision  and  follow-up  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  merchandise  may  be  sent  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  properly  representative  of  the  store  itself. 

Gift  Wrapping 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  right  kind  of 
gift  wrapping.  I  am  sure  that  the  donor  of  a  gift  feels 
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just  an  added  touch  of  pride  when  he  knows  that  his 
gift  is  being  sent  from  a  store  which  is  careful  and 
particular  about  how  the  merchandise  is  wrap^d;  I 
am  sure  that  the  donor  has  an  added  glow  of  satisfaction 
because  he  feels  that  when  the  store  has  arranged  to 
send  merchandise  according  to  his  instructions  they 
have  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  his 
representative,  and  that  the  merchandise  will  be 
wrapped  and  sent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit 
Ijoth  to  the  store  itself  and  the  purchaser  of  the  gift. 

For  instance,  assume  for  a  moment  that  John  Doc 
is  known  to  be  an  admirer  and  collector  of  various  kinds 
of  smoking  pipes.  His  friends  know  this  and  each  of  two 
friends  have  the  happy  thought  that  they  will  send 
John  a  pipe  for  Christmas.  The  pipes  arrive,  one 
wrapped  without  any  tissue  paper,  the  box  broken  and 
the  outside  wrapping  showing  evidence  of  having  been 
used  before.  The  other  pipe  is  nicely  done  up  in  tissue 
paper  in  a  pasteboard  box  suitable  as  to  size,  covered 
with  a  suitable  wrapping  of  perhaps  blue  paper,  or 
some  other  distinctive  color,  and  tied  with  a  string  that 
harmonizes  with  the  wrapping  paper.  Isn’t  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  latter  pipe  I  have  mentioned,  carried 
with  it  an  added  touch  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction? 
And  isn’t  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  store,  as  well 
as  the  donor,  came  in  for  its  share  of  approval  ? 

I  believe  in  all  of  our  activities  we  should  be  ever 
on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that  we  lose  no  opportunity 
to  see  that  our  store  is  represented  in  a  fitting  and 
proper  manner. 

Additional  Elez’ators — It  may  be  necessary  to  change 
elevator  schedules  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Express 
elevators  in  many  instances  might  prove  desirable, 
especially  if  the  Toy  Department  is  in  one  of  the  upper 
floors. 

Cash  Registers — The  location  of  Cash  Registers  is 
of  great  importance,  as  probably  very  few  stores  have 
on  hand  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  use  at  this 
time.  Hence  they  must  be  distributed  carefully  if  maxi¬ 
mum  operation  is  to  be  had. 

Check-up  of  Supplies — The  matter  of  supplies  should 
be  checked.  While  practically  everything  should  have 
been  ordered  some  time  before,  a  check-up  is  important 
that  there  may  be  no  shortage  when  business  is  at 
its  peak. 

Employees’  Hours — In  many  stores  changes  are  made 
in  lunch  periods  and  employees’  shopping  hours. 

The  question  of  overtime  must  be  gone  into  and 
constantly  checked.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  Actual  work 
to  be  performed  intelligently  planned,  much  of  the 
abuse  of  Christmas  overtime  can  be  eliminated. 

Staff  Meetings 

There  are  naturally  many  conferences  of  small 
groups,  and  we  also  plan  to  have  a  dinner  meeting. 


generally  the  last  week  in  November,  at  which  time 
we  have  present  the  heads  of  all  Non- Selling  Depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  representatives  from  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  At  this  time  each  executive  has 
his  plans  completed  and  his  activities  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  thoroughly  outlined.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  opinions ;  the  head  of  one  division  may 
make  a  suggestion  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  an¬ 
other  department  of  the  business.  Problems  of  other 
years  are  discussed,  and  every  factor  pertaining  to  good 
operating  and  good  service  is  brought  out,  in  order  that 
the  activities  of  previous  years  may  be  strengthened 
and  that  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  we  are  going 
into  the  Christmas  season  with  no  stone  left  unturned 
which  would  make  for  better  operating  and  better 
business. 

Decentralized  Training — While  this  is  not  actually  a 
part  of  our  Christmas  preparation,  we  have  on  each 
floor  of  the  store  a  Divisional  Service  Manager  to 
whom  the  Section  Managers  report,  and  a  Divisional 
Training  Representative.  This  is  in  line  with  our  policy 
of  the  combination  of  centralized  and  decentralized 
training  methods,  and  both  the  Divisional  Service  Man¬ 
ager  and  the  Divisional  Training  Representative  attend 
all  conferences  of  a  pre-Christmas  nature  so  that  they 
are  constantly  on  the  job,  having  first-hand  information, 
which  enables  them  to  operate  and  direct  intelligently. 

Delivery 

That  all-important  division  of  the  business  which 
assumes  the  final  responsibility  for  satisfaction  to  the 
customer  is  the  Delivery,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
time  in  the  whole  year  when  it  is  more  important  for 
the  Management  to  interest  themselves  in  t!  Is  branch 
of  the  business.  A  great  many  new  chauffeurs  and  new 
helpers  have  to  be  put  on  to  man  additional  trtKks 
which  must  be  pressed  into  service  at  this  time,  and  it 
behooves  every  one  of  us  to  see  that  these  new  men 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  policy  of  the  store 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  truck  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  job. 

Building  Good-Will 

Christmas  time  is  the  Good-Will  building  season  of 
the  year,  and  there  should  be  in  every  organization 
a  dominating  force  of  such  type  and  character  as  to 
radiate  enthusiasm  and  a  feeling  in  the  heart  of  every 
worker  that  there  is  no  man  quite  so  happy  as  he  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  a  job  well  done.  The  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  helpful  assistance,  the  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  little  courtesies,  the  many  opportunities 
for  kindly  acts  are  ever  present  and  the  store  that  neg¬ 
lects  these,  the  most  important  function  of  the  whole 
Christmas  season  or  of  any  other  season,  is  indeed 
neglecting  the  very  foundation  of  successful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  storekeeping. 


Fire  Prevention  Week — October  7-13,  1928 


Business  is  realizing  more  and  more  the  seriousness 
of  the  fire  waste  problem  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation’s 
prosperity.  The  destruction  of  approximately  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  material  w’ealth  every  year  due  to  fire 
constitutes  a  needless  drain  upon  our  resources. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  begin  on  Sunday,  October 
7th  and  continues  through  Saturdav.  It  is  designed 
for  educational  purposes  to  focus  nation-wide  attention 


upon  methods  of  reducing  fire  waste.  As  a  movement 
which  receives  the  official  endorsement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Fire  Prevention  Week  should 
be  observed  by  trade  organizations  and  merchants 
through  the  carrying  on  of  fire  prevention  programs 
in  their  communities.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
retail  stores  to  tie  up  their  advertising  with  community 
interests. 
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Control  and  Finance  Division — Organization  Plan 

It  is  Possible  to  Eliminate  Friction 
If  Four  Main  Functions  Are  Classified 
By  Harold  F.  Farmer,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Winner  of  the  Second  Crish  Prize,  in  the  Annual  Katz  Prize  Offered  to  Controllers’ 

Congress  Members,  1928. 

JUDGES 

Helen  G.  Anderson,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros. 

George  W.  Warden,  Abraham  &  Straus 


Editors  Note:  The  Katz  annual  prize  of  $100  was  donated  by  Ernest  Katz,  Controller  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  to  stimulate  interest  in  originality  of  thinking,  analysis  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  retail  con¬ 
troller.  The  purpose  to  develop  facts  by  research,  interpret  them  and  apply  the  results  to  the  problem. 
Chester  C.  Kaskell,  Controller,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Dry  Goods  Company  was  the  prize  winner  in  1927.  His 
subject,  Stock-Sales  Ratios,  was  the  result  of  research  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  standards  for  every 
selling  department  in  his  type  of  store.  He  defined  stock-sales  ratio  as  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  sales 
for  month  into  stock  at  end  of  month.  The  factor  which  he  used  and  the  merchandise  analysis  method  appear 
on  page  296-299  inclusive  in  The  Bulletin,  June,  1927.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  year.  Ernest  Katz  donates  $100  yearly  toward  this  prize.  Full  details  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


The  credit  function 
is  a  customer  contact 
problem  and  although  a 
part  of  the  financial  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  store,  has  little 
direct  relation  to  the  other 
functions. 

The  corporate  records  and 
finance  division  is  a  technical 
problem  and  requires  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  a  high 
rank  executive. 

In  Office  Management  the 
chief  problem  is  production 
and  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
work  must  be  performed 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

Statistics  and  Control  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  an  analytical 
section.  It  is  throu^  this 
division  that  the  controlling 
influence  is  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  store. 

In  many  stores  a  combina¬ 
tion  is  made,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  which  is  that  of 
Office  Manager  &  Statistics 
and  Control  under  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Controller.  This  may  be 
advantageous  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  an  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller  who  can  assume  re¬ 
sponsibilities  during  the  ab- 


Classijication  of  Functions 

A  well  organized  control  and  finance 
division  of  a  store  is  an  essential  factor 
for  its  successful  operation.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  this  division  in  a  retail  store 
may  be  classified  as  follous: 

Credit 

All  activities  relating  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  collection 
and  control  of  customers’  ac¬ 
counts. 

Corporate  Records  and  Finance 

General  ledgers,  financial, 
insurance  and  tax  records  are 
kept  here. 

Office  Management 

This  includes  the  tabulation 
of  mass  statistics  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  details  of  the  store. 

Statistics  and  Control 

For  the  summarizing  of  gen¬ 
eral  operating  statistics,  pre¬ 
paring  of  reports,  and  store 
control. 


ficed  for  that  of  Office  Man¬ 
ager.  Then,  taking  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  finance  divi¬ 
sion  and  office  management, 
there  is  danger  that  so  much 
time  be  spent  on  technical 
points  and  corporate  records 
that  the  big  production  job 
of  Office  Management  will 
be  sacrificed. 

In  the  same  manner,  the 
combination  of  Corporate 
Records  and  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion  with  Statistics  and  Con¬ 
trol  will  tend  to  bury  the  head 
of  this  division  in  technical 
problems  thus  detracting 
from  his  analytical  and  con¬ 
structive  job  in  the  controll¬ 
ing  end. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem 
to  be  impracticable  to  com¬ 
bine  any  of  the  two  func¬ 
tions. 

The  following  is  a  brief 
chart  of  organization: 

Controller 

& 

Treasurer 

Internal 

Auditor 


sence  of  the  controller.  However,  particular  attention 
and  criticism  should  be  pointed  out  to  these  facts.  If 
it  is  true  that  this  one  man  is  responsible  for  the  great 
amount  of  detail  work  such  as  the  accounts  payable, 
accounts  receivable,  sales  audit  and  the  like,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  controlling  function  will  be  sacri- 


Credit  Corporate  Office  Statistics 

Record  &  Manager  & 

Finance  Control 

The  Controller  will  provide  the  means  for  skillful 
control.  He  will  charge  each  of  the  persons  with  the 
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responsibilities  of  their  divisions  as  outlined  herein. 
He  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  management  of 
the  store  and  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  analyzing 
conditions,  interpreting  statistics,  developing  store  poli¬ 
cies  and  instilling  in  the  minds  of  his  assistants  the 
real  operating  functions  of  their  jobs  and  should  leave 
the  details  of  the  operating  divisions  to  his  divisional 
heads.  Round-table  Meetings  should  be  held  period¬ 
ically  so  that  his  assistants  will  gain  understanding  and 
help  in  the  problems  that  confront  them.  This  will  give 
him  great  opportunity  to  aid  the  Management  in  de¬ 
ciding  important  factors  of  the  business. 

Credit 

The  Credit  Manager  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Credit 
Division.  Ways  and  means  should  be  evolved  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  the  accounts  on  the  store  books. 
He  should  become  a  member  of  the  various  Credit 
.\gencies  thus  enabling  him  to  get  information  for 
credit  risks  that  will  be  invaluable  to  him.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  authorizing  for  delivery  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  all  merchandise,  and  when  an  account  is 
charged  it  will  be  his  responsibility  to  collect  the  money 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condition  of  the 
account.  Customers  will  be  followed  up  promptly  for 
non-payment  of  bills,  and  effort  made  to  maintain  a 
high  collection  average.  He  should  encourage  deferred 
payments  according  to  the  policies  as  set  down  by  the 
store  management. 

Corporate  Records  &  Finance 

The  general  ledgers  of  the  corporation  will  be  kept 
in  this  Division.  All  statements  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company’s  properties  and  profits  and  loss  re¬ 
ports  will  be  compiled  at  this  point. 

Insurance  records  of  all  kinds  will  be  kept,  methods 
devised  so  that  the  proper  data  be  compiled  for  ample 
insurance  coverage,  studies  made  for  the  reduction  of 
premiums  and  inspections  authorized  periodically  for 
that  purpose. 

The  amounts  of  the  Company’s  funds  will  be  kept 
according  to  various  banks  assigned  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  a  tie-up  should  be  made  with  the  expense 
and  merchandise  budget  so  that  ample  funds  will  be 
available  for  making  payments.  Reports  of  surplus 
funds  will  be  made  to  the  Controller  for  investment 
considerations.  If  the  budget  operations  require  the 
borrowing  of  money,  these  facts  will  be  presented  to 
the  Controller  and  ways  and  means  devised  for  getting 
money. 

Taxes  of  the  Corporation  will  be  computed  and  filed, 
and  all  reports  supplementing  the  tax  return,  as  re¬ 
quired  will  be  taken  care  of  here. 

Office  Manager 

The  Office  Manager  will  be  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  accounts  receivable,  sales  audit,  cash, 
timekeeping  and  payroll  offices.  He  will  install  and 
change  the  system  in  combination  with  the  Controller, 
so  that  his  Divisions  will  be  a  100%  modernized.  This 
Ix)sition  calls  for  one  who  is  a  producer. 

A  Bonus  System  should  be  installed  so  that  the 
operation  is  high  speed,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
operation. 


System  must  be  installed  that  will  enable  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  Division  to  discount  the  bills  promptly 
and  provide  ample  time  for  anticipation,  should  it  be 
desired.  He  will  see  that  accounts  due  vendors  are 
paid  promptly,  and  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  vendors 
in  the  adjustment  of  complaints. 

In  the  Accounts  Receivable  Division  the  customer’s 
statements  must  be  accurately  written  and  should  go 
out  promptly  on  the  2nd  of  the  month.  The  cash  office 
will  record  and  balance  the  payments  made  by  custo¬ 
mers,  and  will  see  that  these  funds  are  properly  de¬ 
posited.  The  timekeeping  and  payroll  office  will  be 
charged  with  the  record  and  paying  of  employees. 

Control  and  Statistics  Division 

This  Division  of  the  Controller’s  staff  should  be 
divided  into  three  sections,  namely;  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol,  Expense  Control  and  Statistical  Office.  Elach  of 
these  sub-divisions  will  have  a  person  in  charge  who 
is  adapted  to  that  particular  work  to  be  done.  The 
Merchandise  and  Expense  Control  Divisions  should  be 
headed  by  men  having  all  the  executive  qualities  and 
in  addition  who  can  make  a  favorable  personal  contact 
with  spending  executives.  They  should  possess  analyti¬ 
cal  minds,  uphold  the  policies  that  are  laid  dowti  by 
the  Controller  in  administrating  the  functions  of  their 
jobs,  at  all  times. 

The  Statistical  Office  is  an  analytical  job,  and  that 
person  should  possess  the  faculties  to  accumulate  de¬ 
tails  and  compile  them  into  a  usable  form,  understand 
the  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  in  general,  pro¬ 
duce  results.  This  section  is  very  essential  in  the  Con¬ 
trol  Division  as  the  back  bone  of  this  function  is  based 
on  facts. 


Merchandise  Control 

This  office  will  accumulate  the  history  of  the  business 
in  such  a  way  as  can  be  used  for  making  an  intelligent 
budget.  They  will  work  with  the  Merchandise  men  in 
planning  sales  stocks,  turn  over,  reductions  and  mark 
up.  After  the  figures  have  been  accepted,  they  will  be 
set  down  and  as  time  passes  the  actual  results  will  be 
checked  with  the  plan.  A  weekly  open-to-day  will  be 
figured.  An  invoice  and  order  section  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  duties  of  which  will  be  to  record  all  orders 
placed  under  the  month  of  delivery,  check  the  invoices 
with  the  orders  and  execute  Control  by  comparing  the 
amount  ordered  with  the  open-to-buy  allotment.  No 
merchandise  will  be  accepted  in  the  store  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Merchandise  Control  Division. 
Gross  profit  plans  will  be  established  and  a  check  up 
with  the  actual  results  attained  will  be  made.  Unit 
Control  will  be  installed  in  any  department  where  a 
method  of  this  kind  can  be  utilized  advantageously. 
Physical  inventories  will  be  authorized  by  this  office 
and  methods  adopted  which  will  obtain  the  true  status 
and  condition  of  the  stock  in  the  most  accurate  way. 
Slow  selling  merchandise  will  be  recorded  \by  age 
analysis  and  this  job  will  include  the  close  follow  up 
and  reduction  of  old  merchandise  in  conjunction  with 
the  merchandise  men.  Classification  of  merchandise  will 
be  installed  and  stocks  will  be  inventoried  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Investigations  will  be  conducted  into  the  reasons 
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for  stock  shortage  and  preparations  and  precautions 
will  be  devised  to  prevent  recurrance  of  this  condition. 

Expense  Control  Office 

It  is  quite  important  that  expense  should  be  classified 
properly  and  the  proper  distribution  of  these  expenses 
will  be  done  in  ^e  most  equitable  apportionment  to 
departments.  The  study  of  expenses  in  the  merchandise 
and  operating  departments,  and  a  check-up  on  high 
expense  showing  to  secure  methods  for  reducing  any 
that  are  out  of  line.  This  office  also  supervises,  with 
the  operating  executive,  the  setting  up  of  an  Expense 
Budget  and  after  acceptance,  making  comparisons  with 
the  figures  set  up  calling  attention  to  those  that  are 
high  and  unreasonable.  An  open-to-spend  will  be  set 
up  and  requirements  for  spending  will  be  previewed 
against  it. 


The  Statistical  Office 

Accumulated  Sales  records  and  Department  stock 
records  will  be  kept  here.  The  open-to-buy  report,  gross 
profit  report,  net  profit,  salary  census  and  advertising 
reports  will  be  compiled  by  this  office.  It  will  also  pre¬ 
pare  slow  selling  report  summaries  and  figure  and 
analyze  the  physical  inventories.  A  detailed  expense 
ledger  will  be  set  up,  expense  reports  compiled  and 
budget  comparisons  made  periodically.  All  other  analy¬ 
sis  and  research  work  in  the  Control  Division  will  be 
tabulated  in  this  section. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  Controller  will  be  an  Inter¬ 
nal  Auditor  who  will  check  up  the  operations  of  the 
various  departments  under  his  authority.  This  division 
will  recheck  the  Corporation  Ledgers,  check  cash,  re¬ 
concile  bank  statements  and  the  like. 


Posters  Now  Available  for  Early  Christmas  Shopping  Campaign 


POSTERS  and  other  attractive  printed  material  to 
encourage  Early  Christmas  Shopping  are  made 
available  to  merchants  throughout  the  country  by 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York,  (not 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.).  The  miniatures  and  folders  are  in- 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY 


tended  to  be  mailed  by  the  merchants  to  their  customers 
with  their  November  1st  bills,  as  well  as  with  other 
mailings.  The  poster  is  illustrated  on  this  page  in  black 


and  white  giving  only  a  suggestion  of  its  effectiveness 
in  color. 

The  large  poster,  of  which  thousands  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  each  year  for  sometime  past,  presents  an  ap¬ 
pealing  and  attractive  design.  In  full  color,  it  gives 
a  striking  effect.  The  size  is  20"  x  30".  Copies  of  this 
poster  are  obtainable  at  $1.00  for  one  and  50  cents  for 
10  or  more,  plus  shipping  charges. 

The  poster  is  reproduced  also  in  miniature  on  single 
sheets  and  on  four  page  folders.  Both  are  3j4"  x  5" 
in  size.  The  single  sheet  miniatures  have  the  poster  in 
colors  on  one  side  with  a  good  “Shop  Early”  message  on 
the  reverse.  The  price  is  lj4  cents  each  on  orders  of 
500  up  to  3000  and  1  cent  each  on  orders  of  3000  or 
more,  plus  shipping  charges. 

The  folders  are  printed  with  the  poster  on  the  front 
so  that  shipments  may  be  made  from  New  York  by 
October  15,  1928. 

page,  and  the  three  remaining  pages  are  left  blank.  The 
blank  space  on  the  folder  is  intended  for  a  sales  talk 
or  institutional  message  of  the  store.  The  folders  will 
be  supplied  unfolded  eight  up  or  single  so  that  the 
printing  may  be  done  conveniently.  The  price  is  lj4 
cent  each  on  orders  of  500  up  to  3000  and  1%  cent 
each  on  orders  of  3000  or  more,  plus  postage  charges. 

Orders  should  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  130  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Please  do  not  send  orders  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  as  to 
do  so  means  delay  and  expense  in  transmitting  the  in- 
ceived  at  this  office  not  later  than  October  10,  1928, 
quiries  to  the  proper  destination.  Orders  should  be  re- 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  authorized  the  use  of 
the  following  expression  in  newspapers  and  otherwise, 
over  the  name  of  the  Postmaster  General : 

“The  Government  Would  Be  Grateful  If  You  Would 

Shop  Early, 

Wrap  Carefully, 

Address  Plainly,  and 
Mail  Promptly, 

HARRY  S.  NEW, 

Postmaster  General." 
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[HE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 

At  the  convention  in  Boston  an 
1929  invitation  was  received  from  the 

Convention  Store  Managers’  Division  to  hold 

a  joint  convention  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  This  suggestion  was  looked  on  with  favor 
by  the  directors  of  the  Congress,  and  they  recommended 
to  the  members  when  issuing  ballots,  that  they  consider 
such  a  joint  meeting  and  suggested  Chicago  as  being  a 
centrally  located  and  convenient  place  for  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  This  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  members,  both  regarding  the  joint  meeting  and  the 
naming  of  Chicago  as  the  next  convention  city. 

In  accordance  with  this  popular  endorsement,  Mr. 
Stoiber  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  myself 
visited  Chicago  and  made  a  survey  of  the  hotel  facili¬ 
ties.  After  going  over  the  conditions  completely,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  the  Drake  Hotel.  As  all 
of  the  “Windy  City’’  Controllers  and  others  familiar 
with  “Big  Bill’s  no-man’s  land’’  know,  the  Drake  is  the 
last  word  in  hotels.  It  is  not  in  the  Loop,  with  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  all  its  noise  and  commotion,  but  is  suffic¬ 
iently  close  so  that  visits  to  the  stores  and  theatres  will 
not  be  inconvenient. 

Owing  to  the  Furniture  Mart  having  an  open  season 
the  first  and  middle  of  May,  it  was  necessary  to  defer 
our  meeting  for  one  week,  and  May  20,  21,  22  and  23 
were  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Remember — Chicago — Drake  Hotel — May  20th  to 
23rd,  1929. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Local  groups  are  becoming  in- 
Local  creasingly  active  and  interested 

Groups  ^tid  some  of  the  organizations 

have  planned  very  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams.  Word  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Roe- 
del  of  The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  that  the  local 
controllers  in  that  city  had  an  organization  meeting 
on  September  18th  and  enjoyed  a  fair  representation, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown 
by  the  members  present,  and  he  likewise  anticipated 
a  very  strong  unit  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The 
officers  elected  were:  Mr.  E.  R.  Seltzer,  Chairman; 
Mr.  H.  E.  Aidt,  Vice  Chairman;  Mr.  J.  W.  Roedel, 
Secretary.  The  Baltimore  stores  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  this  movement,  as  they  will  be  the  direct  benefic¬ 
iary  of  the  studies  conducted  by  this  body.  Incidently, 
the  entire  retail  trade  will  also  be  materially  benefited, 
as  the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  available  to  the 
entire  craft.  We  will  look  forward  to  the  contribution 
of  Baltimore  at  Chicago  in  1929. 

The  Metropolitan  Group  in  New  York  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  business  session  on  the  18th  and  their  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  David  Fruedenthal,  outlined  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Fall  season.  Prior  to  the  meeting  sug¬ 
gested  topics  were  mailed  to  all  members  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  two  topics  received  an  equal  number  of 


votes.  This  parliamentary  difficulty  did  not  phase  their 
industrious  chairman  and  he  recommended  that  they 
undertake  both  of  them.  Even  though  the  execution 
of  such  a  program  entails  considerable  work  by  the 
members,  they  were  very  enthusiastic  in  its  adoption. 
We  expect  some  enlightening  developments  from  this 
group  at  our  next  convention,  even  better  than  the  Fix¬ 
ture  Manual  presented  at  Boston  and,  as  A1  Jolson  says, 
“Folks,  you  ain’t  heard  nothin  yet !’’ 

Some  of  the  local  groups  have  not  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  their  program  of  contemplated  studies,  and 
those  in  process,  and  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  as 
well  as  to  enlighten  each  other  as  to  their  respective  pro¬ 
grams,  we  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  and  we  will 
compile  the  complete  outlines  and  send  same  to  all 
groups. 

*  *  « 

The  Expense  Manual  Commit- 
Expense  tee  will  meet  in  New  York  on 

Manual  October  15,  16  and  17  for  the 

final  review  of  the  revised  manual 
and  it.  is  expected  that  final  copies  will  be  available  by 
December  1st,  so  that  its  adoption  can  be  effected  after 
the  close  of  the  current  year. 

The  adoption  of  this  manual  will  be  another  great 
step  taken  by  the  stores  of  this  country,  who  should 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  energetic  and  forward 
thinking  members  of  the  Congress  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  time  and  considerable  in  expense,  in  de¬ 
veloping  methods  and  standardizing  practices  whereby 
the  retailer  will  have  a  definite  gauge  for  comparison 
of  results  from  operations.  The  “Old  Guard’’  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  major  portion  of  the  credit  accruing 
to  the  Congress,  primarily  for  their  early  achievements 
and  the  wonderful  example  they  have  set  for  potential 
successors. 

The  revised  expense  manual  will,  for  the  first  time, 
make  possible  an  expense  comparison  by  activities. 
Heretofore  comparisons  have  been  made  by  either  the 
natural  division  of  expense  or  the  functional  group, 
which  has  been  inadequate,  and  full  of  variations.  To 
illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  two  stores  are  making  a 
comparison,  one  of  which  has  its  own  power  plant, 
delivery,  etc.,  and  the  other  purchases  their  power  and 
delivery  outside.  The  payroll,  taxes,  interest,  supplies, 
repairs,  insurance  and  depreciation  for  store  number 
one  will  be  out  of  proportion  with  store  number  two. 
Store  number  two  will  have  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
pense  for  service  purchased  than  store  number  one. 
In  view  of  the  many  dissimilarities,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  a  comparison  by  such  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  minimized.  A  comparison  of  expense 
by  the  five  functions  is  not  ample  to  afford  sufficient 
control.  At  present  opinions  differ  on  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication  of  expense  which  also  distorts  the  figures  in 
comparison. 
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All  of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  and  many  others 
confronted  the  committee,  and  it  has  surmounted  all 
of  them,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  will  be 
able  to  speak  the  same  language  and  have  a  definite 
basis  for  measuring  our  results  with  those  of  other 
stores. 

This  manual,  as  stated,  will  be  issued  by  December 
Isti  and  you  are  urged  to  adopt  same  so  that  we  can 
compile  information  on  this  basis,  thereby  being  of 
greater  service  to  the  entire  craft. 

*  *  * 

Without  doubt  a  great  many  of 
Statistics  the  stores  associated  with  the 

Compiled  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  even  some  of 

our  own  members,  are  not  aware 
of  the  studies  conducted  by  us.  It  is  rare  for  a  single 
week  to  pass  without  our  compiling  statistics  of  some 
nature  for  the  members’  benefit.  Copies  of  studies  are 
not  forwarded  to  all  stores,  due  to  our  policy  of  issuing 
same  only  to  cooperating  stores.  We  regret  that  this 
is  necessary,  but  is  done  to  insure  cooperation.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Association  in  its  entirety  we  are  includ¬ 
ing  in  this  issue  a  study  recently  conducted  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  sales  trend  by  departments  for  the  past  three 
years. 


Trend  of  Sales  by  Departments — Based  on 
1924  Sales 


Prior  to  this  investigation  we  had  conducted  sectional 
surveys  of  silks,  woolens  and  cotton  wash  goods,  and 
the  interest  taken  in  these  results  influenced  us  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  similar  study  for  all  departments. 

It  is  noted  that  Silks,  Woolen  Dress  Goods  and 
Cotton  Wash  Goods  show  decreases  for  each  year  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1925,  although  the  Basement  Piece  Goods 
show  increases  for  all  years  over  1924.  Sales  for  1926 
increased  over  1925,  as  also  did  1927,  although  1927 
shows  an  8%  decrease  as  compared  with  1926. 


Linens  show  a  small,  but  con- 
Lhicns  sistent  increase  subsequent  to 

1925,  although  in  only  one  year, 
namely  1927,  did  the  annual  volume  reach  that  of  1924. 

In  1925  Linings  suffered  a  de- 
Linings  crease  of  14%,  but  1926  and  1927, 

while  lower  than  1924,  are' 
slightly  in  excess  of  1925. 


Laces,  Trimmings  and  Em¬ 
broideries  show  decreases  for 
each  year,  and  in  1927  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  only  75%  of  that  of  1924. 


Laces,  T rimmings, 
Embroideries 


Ribbons  likewise  show  de- 
Ribbons  creases  for  each  year,  although 

the  decrease  for  1927  was  slightly 
less  than  that  for  1926.  However,  1926  and  1927  both 
show  greater  decreases  than  1925. 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs  show  in- 
Neckwcar  and  creases  for  1925  and  1926.  How- 

Scarfs  ever,  1927  shows  a  large  decrease 

I  resulting  in  a  volume  of  less 


Flowers  showed  an  increase  for 
Flowers  1925,  but  a  13%  decrease  was  in¬ 

dicated  for  1926.  The  volume 
for  1927  was  larger  than  for  1926,  but  3%  lower  than 
that  of  1924,  and  8%  lower  than  1925. 

Millinery  enjoyed  increases  in 
Millinery  1925  and  1926.  However,  a  10% 

decrease  was  suffered  in  1927, 
which  resulted  in  a  lower  volume  than  1924. 


Sporting  Goods — 
Cameras 


Increases  are  shown  for  1925 
and  1926.  However,  in  1927  a 
9%  decrease  was  sustained,  which 
resulted  in  a  2%  decrease  from  1924. 

For  the  year  1927,  the  volume 
Luggage  was  7%  lower  than  1924,  and  in 

1924,  1925  and  1926  the  volume 

was  about  the  same. 


Tires  and 

Automobile 

Accessories 


In  1927  the  volume  was  4%  be¬ 
low  that  of  1924;  however,  in 
1925  and  1926  increases  of  2% 
and  5%  respectively  were  real¬ 
ized. 


The  volume  for  the  years  1925 
and  1926  was  larger  than  for 
1924.  However,  for  1927  a  6% 
decrease  was  sustained,  which 
brought  it  4%  below  that  of  1924. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  in  each  of  the  basement  de¬ 
partments  the  volume  shows  a 
consistent  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  popular  priced  dress  sec¬ 
tions  show  favorable  increases  over  1924,  which  should 
be  a  decided  indication  of  the  customers’  viewpoint  re¬ 
garding  popular  and  lower  priced  merchandise. 

Decreases  are  shown  for  each 
Domestics,  Muslins  year  as  compared  with  1924, 
and  Sheetings  ranging  from  3%  for  1925  to 

10%  for  1926  and  1927. 

Approximately  the  same  vol- 
Patterns  ume  is  shown  for  1925  and  1926, 

which  was  a  9%  increase  over 
1924.  However,  in  1927  a  decrease  of  11%  was  sus¬ 
tained,  whith  brought  the  year’s  volume  2%  under 
that  of  1924. 


Beauty  Parlor 
Barber  Shop 


Basement  Store 


The  volume  in  1925  decreased 
Linings  14%  from  that  of  1924.  Even 

though  increases  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  years,  the  1927  volume  was  11% 
less  than  that  of  1924. 

In  1925  the  volume  increased 
Musical  Instruments  7%  over  1924,  and  in  1926  it  in- 
Shcet  Music  creased  an  additional  10%.  How¬ 

ever,  in  1927  a  20%  decrease  was 
sustained,  which  resulted  in  a  volume  3%  lower  than 
that  of  1924. 


Notions,  Umbrellas,  Art  Nee- 
General  dlework.  Corsets,  Women’s  Suits, 

Blouses  and  Skirts,  Pianos,  Talk¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Records,  Petticoats  and  Slips  and 
Groceries-Meats  show  consistent  decreases. 

(Continued  on  page  448) 


than  that  of  1924. 
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DSPARTUEOTAL  TREND  OF  SALES 


BASED  ON  1924  SALES 


Departiaentsi 

Silks  ft  Velvets 


Woolen  Dress  Goods 


Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Linens 


1926  im 

rTui  1106  1 


De  i^rtsseijt  s  I 

rts  Wear 


Blanket s-Corafortables 


Laces*  Trimmings* 

_ ^r.^,roide^ie8^  ate.L_ 

Ribbons 


Uaids '-Nurses 'Uniforms 


Pu 

Uen's  Hats  ft  Caps 


Boys'  Wear 


‘.Voraen*  s 

Coats 

.Vonen's 

Suits 

Wonen'  s 

Dresses 

Dresses 

Blouses 

ft  Skirts 

Misses ’ 

Coats  ft  Suits 

lUisses'  Dresses 


jHone  Furnishings 
lUiscellansous 


lJuniors'  ft  Girls'Wear  |112|  |145l  |I29  j  rjMiscellansous _ [L 

Departmental  Trend  of  Sales  for  1925,  1926  and  1927 
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In  each  of  the  remaining  departments  satisfactory  and 
consistent  increases  were  realized,  ranging  from  1% 
for  silverware  to  56%  for  Home  Furnishings  in  the 
Basement. 

The  departments  showing  a  decrease  trend  should  be 
analyzed,  as  it  is  a  fair  indication  of  general  inactivity 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Stock,  floor  space, 
selling  and  advertising  costs  should  be  corrected 
wherever  possible.  The  departments  showing  increases 
should  be  favored,  as  it  is  always  safe  to  “play  the 
winners”.  If  some  slight  partiality  was  shown  to  these 
departments  it  is  possible  that  even  larger  increases 
could  be  realized. 

In  the  report  following  we  have  provided  space  for 


each  store  to  insert  their  figures  and  it  is  suggested 
that  they  do  so  and  carefully  analyze  the  results.  If 
you  are  not  showing  the  increases  where  an  increase 
trend  is  indicated,  you  may  be  passing  up  a  bet  and  not 
enjoying  the  same  results  as  your  competitors. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  sales  trends,  not  only  by 
departments,  but  by  units,  colors,  sizes,  etc.,  is  of  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  in  modern  retailing  and  this  informa¬ 
tion,  together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stock 
in  each  department  will,  without  doubt,  result  in  a 
favorable  stock  condition  at  the  year’s  end  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  economic  opera¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  a  very  favorable  net. 


Laboratory  Report  on  Jersey  Cloth 

By  Better  F.\brics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


JERSEY  cloth  is  a  fabric  which  can  be  constructed 
and  finished  so  as  to  lessen  its  “stretching”  qualities. 
Experiments  were  conducted  this  year  to  “improve” 
the  finished  fabric  for  consumer  wear. 

Jersey  cloth  is  a  knitted  fabric  made  of  fine  worsted 
or  woolen  yarns.  Types  of  this  fabric  contain  mixtures 
of  fibers — such  as  cotton  and  wool,  silk  and  wool,  rayon 
and  wool,  or  wool  and  Angora  yams.  It  is  made  in 
varying  weights  ranging  from  heavy  to  light  weight 
grades. 

The  important  features  in  Jersey  cloth  are  those 
which  determine  its  tendencies  to  retain  or  lose  its 
shape  (construction)  in  consumer  wear.  As  a  rule,  the 
open  mesh  type  has  greatest  tendency  to  “pull”  or  “sag” 
out  of  shape  in  a  garment. 

New  Construction  Discovered 

Analysis  of  specimens  of  the  new  lines  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  produced  a  departure  in  construction  which 
is  acknowledged  as  something  new  in  result.  The 
name  given  the  new-type  fabric  is  “broadcloth  finish.” 

The  broadcloth  finish  Jersey  fabric  is  produced  by 
chemical  treatment  of  the  fabric  in  added  steps  of  fin¬ 
ishing.  The  action  on  the  cloth  is  both  chemical  and 
meclwnical.  The  wool  fibers  are  given  a  chemical 
treatment  and  then  a  mechanical  application  of  force  to 
produce  a  contraction  of  the  yarns  in  order  to  render 
the  fabric  more  compact  and  flatter  in  appearance. 

The  broadcloth  finish  gives  the  fabric  a  flat,  solid 
feel  somewhat  different  than  ordinary  Jersey.  The 
purpose  of  making  Jersey  cloth  by  the  method  described 
is  to  give  the  fabric  a  surface  for  printed  colors  and 
prevent  objectionable  stretchage  of  a  garment  in  con¬ 
sumer  wear  or  in  drycleaning  operations. 

New-Type  Jersey  Is  Practical 

The  broadcloth  finish  Jersey  fabrics  are  practical  in 
all  respects  and  give  the  consumer  a  new  choice  of 
colors,  because  it  is  now  possible  to  print  Jersey  cloth 
in  most  of  the  wanted  colors. 

The  usual  stretchage  of  Jersey  cloth  is  practically 


prevented  by  the  broadcloth  finish.  The  finishing  pro¬ 
cess  both  chemically  and  mechanically  does  not  lessen  the 
durability  of  the  fabric.  Doubtless,  the  latest  idea  of 
finish  makes  it  desirable  for  the  manufacturer  to  use  a 
very  long  staple  wool  yam,  thereby  increasing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  quality  of  a  broadcloth  finish  Jersey. 

Most  Colors  Are  Fast 

Of  the  fabrics  analyzed,  a  wide  range  of  colors 
were  tested.  Some  of  the  more  brilliant  shades  were 
only  fairly  fast  to  sunlight  and  water.  However,  they 
are  commercially  satisfactory  in  point  of  merchandising 
because  the  fabrics  are  used  for  sports  wear  and  will  be 
of  little  concern  to  the  consumer  comparatively  with 
their  attractive  colors  and  tendencies  not  to  sag  and 
stretch  out  of  shape.  The  specimens  examined  were 
the  first  of  the  mill  production  and  because  most  colors 
were  found  satisfactory,  it  is  possible  to  get  all  the 
shades  fast  to  consumer  requirements.  The  construction 
of  the  cloth  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  proper 
application  of  printed  colors — rather  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  appears  to  aid  in  the  application  of  print  designs. 

Jersey  Is  a  Serviceable  Fabric 

There  is  staple  demand  for  Jersey  cloth  because  it 
is  so  well  suited  to  sports  wear,  traveling,  and  uses 
requiring  freedom  of  action  or  warmth.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  a  winter  fabric  because  of  its  construction — meshes 
of  the  cloth  holding  air.  Air  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
closing  the  meshes  to  escape  of  body  heat  and  by  the 
same  principle  excluding  cold  air. 

Body  perspiration  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  yam^ 
and  garments  made  of  Jersey  are  easily  drycleaned 
without  slightest  risk  of  damage. 

The  broadcloth  finish  Jersey  has  been  subjected  to  a 
form  of  felting  at  the  mill  and  will  give  no  difficulty 
to  the  consumer  or  cleaner  in  case  it  b^omes  necessary 
to  employ  water  in  cleaning  a  Jersey  garment.  The 
‘broadcloth  finish  renders  the  fabric  more  serviceable 
for  sports  wear  in  the  point  that  it  can  withstand  hard 
wear. 
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The  BUYER’S  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Price  Lining 

By  Walter  Hoving,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


The  buyer’s  job  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  the  fulcrum  of  a  seesaw,  with  the  public  on  one 
side  and  the  manufacturer  from  whom  he  procures 
his  merchandise  on  the  other.  The  merchandise  that  is 
offered  by  the  manufacturer  is  not  always  what  the 
public  demands,  in  which  case  the  seesaw  will  be  out  of 
balance.  It  is  the  function  of  the  buyer  to  balance 
this  demand  with  the  merchandise  turned  out  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  almost  always  possible  to  secure 
merchandise  to  sell  at  practically  any  price,  but  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  obtain  merchandise  that  will 
fit  exactly  into  the  price  that  the  public  is  most  willing 
to  pay. 

The  old  fashioned  viewpoint  was  that  the  retailer 
was  the  selling  agent  for  the  manufacturer.  As  a 
consequence  quantities  of  merchandise  were  bought 
by  retailers  without  properly  analyzing  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Merchandise  was  bought  because  the  quality 
was  right  and  the  price  low,  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  markup  was  added  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  retail  price. 
This  method  was  inherently  a  hit  or  miss  proposition, 
resulting  in  a  great  many  different  retail  prices  in  each 
line  of  merchandise.  The  opinion  on  this  matter  has 
changed  until  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
retailer  should  be  regarded  as  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  public  rather  than  the  selling  agent  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  therefore  he  first  sets  his  retail  prices  and 
then  goes  into  the  market  and  purchases  to  these  prices. 

How  Price  Lines  Are  Determined 

The  most  important  step  in  establishing  price  lines 
is  first  to  analyze  the  consumer  demand  and  then  to 
buy  merchandise  accordingly.  If  the  purchasing  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  community  are  analyzed  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  certain  broad  income  classes,  each  of 
which  demands  merchandise  at  prices  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  To  take  a  hypothetical  case,  a  community 
may  be  made  up  of,  first,  the  wealthier  classes  with 
incomes  of  $25,000  and  upward  a  year;  second,  the 
upper  middle  class  with  incomes  averaging  $10,000; 
third,  the  lower  middle  classes  with  incomes  averaging 
$5,000:  and  fourth,  the  laboring  classes  with  incomes 
averaging  about  $2,500  a  year.  These  incomes  will 
natur^ly  vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  but 
a  statistical  analysis  can  be  made  to  determine  what 
they  are.  For  example,  an  analysis  of  the  New  York 
market  shows  that  there  are  three  purchasing  classes. 
These  classes  have  average  expenditures  per  family 


of  $9,700,  $3,750  and  $1,750  per  year,  as  illustrated  in 
the  table  below: 

Table  1 


Analysis  of  New  York  Market 


Per  cent  of 

Average 

Per  cent  of  Total 

Population 

Expenditure 

Spent  in  New  York 

6% 

$9,700.00 

18% 

61% 

3,750.00 

66% 

33% 

1,750.00 

16% 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  ordinarily  good  policy  for  a 
store  to  attempt  to  cater  to  all  the  elements  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  a  careful  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  spend¬ 
ing  ability  of  its  customers,  and  the  store’s  price  lines 
chosen  so  that  a  very  definite  class  of  trade  will  be 
appealed  to,  as  high,  medium  or  low,  after  the  policy 
of  the  store  as  a  whole  has  been  decided  upon.  The 
next  step  is  to  take  certain  pieces  of  merchandise  and 
determine  what  the  different  prices  should  be  in  order 
to  fit  into  the  various  income  classes.  For  example,  an 
upholstered  chair  at  $12  will  fit  into  the  fourth  class, 
a  chair  at  $25  will  fit  into  the  third  class,  and  so  on  up 
the  scale.  If  $12  is  the  proper  price  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  having  similar  types  of  chairs  at  $10,  $11 
or  $14.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  demand  will 
concentrate  very  heavily  on  the  $12  price  and  instead 
of  having  other  prices  around  this  figure  with  slightly 
varying  styles  of  chairs,  it  is  better  to  have  these  styles 
and  varieties  of  chairs,  all  at  $12.  One  reason  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  larger  number  of  prices  was  to  try  and  sell  an 
individual  customer  something  at  a  higher  price.  If  a 
chair  at  $12  was  wanted  it  was  considered  good  business 
to  try  to  sell  a  chair  at  $13,  thus  getting  an  extra 
dollar  out  of  the  customer’s  pocket.  This  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  error  because  it  was  found  that  the  extra  time  it 
took  to  talk  the  customer  out  of  another  dollar  could 
have  been  used  to  sell  another  customer  a  chair.  Thus 
sales  amounting  to  $24  could  have  been  made  in  the 
time  r^uired  to  sell  $13.  The  next  price  should  not 
be  decided  upon  merely  to  coax  a  little  more  money 
out  of  the  customer  but  should  be  planned  for  the  next 
income  class.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
any  prices  between  $12  and  $25  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  from  these  two  classes.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  in  actual  practice  to  have  more  than  one  price 
for  each  income  class,  but  that  is  a  refinement  of  the 
rule  rather  than  a  change  in  the  fundamental  principle. 
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The  practice  of  predetermining  prices  or  price  lines 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  idea  of  the  retail  store 
being  the  representative  of  the  manufacturer  and  simply 
taking  a  certain  markup  on  the  manufacturer’s  price 
thus  arriving  at  a  large  number  of  retail  prices.  The 
following  table  shows  the  price  lines  which  perhaps  will 
appeal  to  the  different  income  classes  in  two  different 


lines  of  merchandise : 

Table  2 

Income  Class 

Chairs 

Suits  of 
Clothing 

$25,000 

$100 

$150 

10,000 

■10 

75 

5,000 

25 

45 

2,000 

12 

25 

The  next  step  for  the  retailer  is  to  go  into  the  market 
and  obtain  merchandise  to  sell  at  these  prices.  For 
example,  manufacturers  are  making  chairs  for  the  entire 
United  States  and.  therefore,  will  have  a  gp’eat  variety 
of  prices  due  to  the  fact  that  the  income  classes  in  all 
the  various  communities  will  vary  considerably.  Al¬ 
though  a  great  many  manufacturers  operate  with  price 
lines,  nevertheless  a  wide  variety  of  prices  will  be 
found  in  any  industry  taken  as  a  whole.  The  retailer, 
however,  must  remember  that  he  is  only  choosing  from 
these  prices  the  chairs  that  will  fit  in  with  the  price 
lines  in  his  community. 

Analysis  of  Previous  Sales 

A  careful  analysis  of  sales  over  a  period  will  indicate 
the  prices  which  are  most  popular  and  will  show  where 
the  purchasing  concentrates.  In  using  previous  sales 
as  a  guide  in  choosing  price  lines  care  should  be  taken 
that  these  sales  have  been  made  from  complete  stocks 
so  that  the  customer’s  demands  have  l)een  satisfied. 
Incomplete  stocks  in  certain  price  lines  will  throw 
considerable  business  into  higher  or  lower  price  lines 
so  that  sales  do  not  reflect  the  actual  customer  demand. 
If  previous  sale  records  are  to  be  used  in  determining 
price  lines  the  customer  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  merchandise  which  she  wishes. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  using  previous  sales  records  is  the  effect  of  end  of 
season  clearances  and  sales  of  merchandise  which  has 
been  marked  down  to  lower  price  levels.  In  men’s 
clothing,  for  example,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
business  may  have  been  done  in  the  $25  price  line 
during  the  regular  .selling  season  but  because  of  a  clear¬ 
ance  sufficient  merchandise  may  be  marked  down  from 
higher  price  levels  and  sold  at  $25  to  increase  the  sales 
of  this  price  line  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Evidently 
if  this  percentage  is  used  in  planning  the  subsequent 
season’s  business  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  trade 
down  and  the  stcjcks  will  be  heavy  in  the  lower  price 
lines. 

Advantages  of  Price  Lining 

Increases  Sales — The  first  obvious  advantage  that  is 
gained  by  such  a  method  of  price  lining  is  an  increase 
of  sales.  The  department  will  not  be  burdened  with 
stock  at  prices  which  sell  slowly  and  which  were  origi¬ 


nally  designed  to  meet  the  demand  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  or  the  demand  of  a  class  of  trade  other 
than  that  to  which  the  store  is  catering.  .Stock  will 
be  concentrated  and  a  better  selection  can  be  offered 
at  the  prices  that  will  strike  hardest  at  the  point  at 
which  demand  centers  in  the  buyer’s  own  community. 

All  the  various  types,  colors  and  styles  may  be  offered 
at  a  predetermined  price  line  and  the  customer 
will  have  a  complete  selection  at  the  price  that  she  is 
willing  to  pay  rather  than  at  so  many  prices  that  she 
is  confused  and  cannot  reach  a  decision.  A  careful 
analysis  of  consumer  buying  habits  will  show  that  com¬ 
pleteness  of  stock  in  few  price  lines  is  more  important 
than  incomplete  stocks  at  many  prices.  In  one  de¬ 
partment  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  sales  resulted  from 
a  reduction  in  prices  from  165  to  26.  Such  an  imme¬ 
diate  result  is  seldom  ]X)ssible  but  it  demonstrates  the 
effect  of  price  lining  on  sales  volume. 

Increases  Good  Will — Good  will  is  largely  influenced 
by  people  finding  in  stock  the  things  that  they  are  used 
to  buying  in  a  certain  store.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
enrages  the  customer  as  to  be  told  an  article  is  out  of 
stock.  Price  lining  so  systematizes  the  assortment  that 
a  control  can  easily  be  ke])t  and  the  chances  of  being 
out  of  stock  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  was 
no  way  of  checking  up  under  the  old  method  because 
a  concrete  plan  of  w'hat  should  be  in  stock  had  never 
been  evolved.  Having  things  in  stock,  especially  staples, 
will  build  an  enormous  amount  of  good  will  over  a 
period  of  time.  People  will  return,  in  some  cases  many 
years  later,  to  buy  things  they  were  satisfied  with 
originally.  There  is- more  chance  of  their  finding  such 
merchandise  in  a  department  where  the  assortmei>t  is 
properly  planned  and  price  lined  than  in  a  department 
where  the  stock  is  purchased  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

Better  Control  of  Stock  —  From  the  store’s  own 
standpoint  it  is  much  easier  to  check  the  stock  and 
assortment  when  a  given  number  of  style  at  certain 
price  lines  has  been  decided  upon  rather  than  when  they 
are  the  result  of  haphazard  buying.  If  a  buyer  has 
decided  that  he  should  have  16  different  kinds  of  golf 
clubs  to  sell  at  $5.50,  he  can  check  periodically  to  see 
that  all  16  are  in  stock  in  the  proper  quantity,  hut  if 
each  one  of  the  items  has  a  different  price  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  check  of  the 
stock.  A  clear-cut  picture  of  the  situation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  having  this  assortment  marked  with  a  single 
price,  otherwise  some  of  these  16  varieties  may  begin 
to  overlap  the  assortment  that  he  has  planned  of  a 
higher  grade.  It  will  be  easier  to  detect  duplicates  on 
clubs  that  are  so  alike  that  they  merely  increase  the 
stock  unnecessarily  and  do  not  contribute  materiallv  to 
the  sales  volume.  However,  if  he  has  16  kinds  at  $5.50 
and  12  kinds  at  $8.50  (if  these  are  the  prices  he  has 
decided  upon  after  analyzing  his  demand  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  sales)  he  will  always  know  that  his  stock  is  com¬ 
plete  in  all  resjjects.  In  the  table  three  ten  price  lines 
have  been  decreased  to  three  thus  giving  a  much  better 
distribution  of  the  thirty  styles.  Departments  that 
operate  with  unit  stock  control  will  benefit  by  using 
fewer  prices  because  the  time  of  the  clericals  as  well 
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as  the  time  necessary  to  analyze  the  results  is  materially 
reduced. 

Table  3 

ASSORTMENT  LIST 


Price  Lined 

Not  Price  Lined 

Price 

Stvlcs 

Price 

Styles 

$2.00 

'l5 

$2.00 

3 

2.50 

2 

3.00 

4 

3.50 

1 

$4.00 

9 

4.00 

4 

4.50 

4 

5.00 

3 

5.50 

4 

6.00 

2 

$6.00 

6 

6.50 

3 

Total  30  30 

Advertising  More  Effective  —  When  merchandise 
is  advertised  and  several  prices  are  mentioned  the  pull¬ 
ing  jx)wer  is  not  as  strong  the  when  one  price  is  used. 
Price  lining  enables  the  buyer  to  advertise  merchandise 
at  one  price  and  give  an  assortment  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  method  of  indistriminate  prices  this  could 
not  be  done  and  the  advertising  was  usually  less  effec¬ 
tive.  Markdowns  were  often  taken  at  extra  expense 
in  case  an  assortment  at  a  single  price  was  desired  for 
advertising  purposes.  The  success  of  advertising  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  a  clear-cut  appeal  and  is  most 
effective  if  one  thought  or  idea  is  strongly  emphasized. 
This  is  as  true  when  price  is  being  featured  as  it  is 
when  any  other  single  idea  is  the  liasis  of  the  promotion. 

Improves  Display — The  best  display — like  the  best 
adv^ertising — is  one  that  features  certain  things  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  customer’s  attention.  It  must  not 
l)e  confusing.  A  heterogenous  collection  of  merchandise 
will  not  center  the  customer’s  attention  on  any  jiarticular 
thing.  Stocks  that  have  no  clear-cut  plan  are  in  them¬ 
selves  confusing  to  the  sales  people  as  well  as  to  the 
customers.  A  display  of  such  a  stock  will  also  be  con¬ 
fused  and  will  lack  the  force  and  sales  punch  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  displays  designed  to  sell  merchandise. 

Increase  Turnover  —  Effective  turnover  depends 
very  largelj'  on  being  able  to  analyze  the  speed  of  the 
sales  of  all  the  items  in  a  given  stock.  Some  items  sell 
faster  than  others  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
vary  the  quantity  purchased  as  well  as  the  delivery 
time  of  almost  all  the  items.  Many  stores  have  broken 
down  their  departmental  stocks  into  sections  in  order 
to  study  turnover  in  each  section.  These  sections  are 
further  split  up  into  price  lines  so  that  the  turnover 
on  the  items  at  each  price  may  be  determined.  When 
this  is  done  it  is  quite  often  found  that  the  turnover 
at  one  price  is  very  much  greater  than  at  another. 
Obviously  the  buyer  is  interested  in  decreasing  the 
stock  in  the  price  line  at  which  the  turnover  is  slower 
in  order  to  get  this  particular  stock  in  line  with  the 
turnover  of  the  department.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
l)e  done  arbitrarily,  but  only  after  the  consumer  demand, 
the  proximity  of  the  source  of  supply,  and  other  de¬ 
termining  factors  have  been  carefully  studied. 

In  Talile  4  it  can  be  observed  the  price  line  at  $3.50 
has  a  .stock  which  will  last  for  twenty-four  weeks. 
Inasmuch  as  cheaper  price  lines  tend  to  have  faster 


turns  than  the  higher  price  lines  a  twenty-four  weeks’ 
supply  is  obviously  out  of  line.  The  corrected  figure 
therefore  should  certainly  not  l)e  more  than  $12,000. 

Table  4 

Price  Line  Sales  Per  Stock  Number  of  Corrected 
Week  Weeks  Supply  Stock 

$3.50  $2,000  $24,000  12  $12,000 

6.00  1,000  6,000  6  6,000 

Decreases  Reductions — One  of  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  increased  turnover  is  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  markdowns.  The  markdown  expense  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  is  about  6  per  cent 
for  the  average  store.  A  decrease  in  this  figure  is  of 
vital  importance.  By  exposing  glaring  errors  that 
tend  to  slow  up  turnover,  price  lining  becomes  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  directly  reducing  markdowns.  In  one  de¬ 
partment  markdowns  were  decreased  from  2.4  per  cent 
to  1.4  per  cent  by  increasing  the  turnover  from  4j4 
to  6  times  a  year.  In  this  instance  price  lining  was  a 
very  important  factor. 

Reduces  Selling  Costs — M’hen  a  customer  buys  mer¬ 
chandise  she  has  to  decide  on  the  style,  color  and  utility 
of  an  article  as  well  as  the  price  she  is  willing  to  pay. 
Quality  is  generally  taken  for  granted  in  reputable 
stores.  By  having  an  adequate  assortment  at  a  given 
price  the  customer  is  relieved  of  making  a  decision 
as  to  the  price  and  can  concentrate  her  attention  on 
the  type  of  article.  By  eliminating  the  time  necessary 
in  making  a  price  decision  the  selling  time  is  greatly 
reduced.  This  principle  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  5-and-lO-cent  stores  where  every¬ 
thing  is  price  lined  at  5  and  10  cents.  The  element  of 
price  is  entirely  eliminated  from  the  customer’s  mind 
and  the  selling  time,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  many  cases  the  time  saved  in  making  sales  has 
been  as  much  as  30  per  cent  to  50  p)er  cent.  Such  a 
saving  in  time  means  a  larger  clerk  production,  a  lower 
selling  cost  and  the  possibility  of  paying  higher  wages 
to  more  intelligent  sales  people.  Increasing  sales  pro¬ 
duction  in  many  instances  will  result  in  fewer  sales 
clerks  which  means  not  only  lowered  costs  but  less 
confusion  behind  the  counters. 

It  will  be  easier  to  train  sales  people,  not  only  lie- 
cause  a  higher  type  can  be  secured,  but  because  they  will 
find  it  easier  to  memorize  the  prices  in  a  department. 
The  new  sales  clerks  can  lie  more  easily  taught  the 
differences  between  grades  of  merchandise,  the  selling 
points  can  thus  be  more  definitely  demonstrated  with  a 
resultant  improved  selling  technique.  In  case  price 
tickets  should  fall  off  the  merchandise  it  will  not  lie 
necessary  for  a  clerk  to  make  a  guess — very  often  the 
wronp  guess — as  to  the  price  of  an  article. 

Saves  Buyer's  Time — If  a  buyer  knows  to  what 
retail  price  line  he  wishes  to  buy  his  merchandise,  he 
can  quickly  eliminate  merchandise  that  does  not  con¬ 
form  with  his  plan.  This  will  aid  him  while  looking 
over  samples  and  in  making  a  decision  as  to  jnirchase. 
A  buyer  who  operates  without  the  aid  of  price  lines 
is  never  sure  that  a  certain  piece  of  merchandise  should 
be  carried  in  his  department.  He  therefore  has  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly  everything  that  is  offered.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  has  price  lines  and  planned  assort¬ 
ments  to  guide  him  he  can  divide  merchandise  into 
certain  types  and  classifications,  and  individual  research 
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on  everything  that  is  offered  in  the  market  is  no  longer 
necessary.  When  once  he  has  determined  his  plan  of 
what  to  carry,  he  will  not  have  to  deviate  from  his 
original  scheme  whenever  something  slightly  different 
is  offered. 

Reduces  Number  of  Vendors — A  great  weakness 
in  the  retail  business  is  buying  the  same  thing  or  similar 
things  from  several  different  manufacturers.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
to  concentrate  buying  on  as  few  sources  of  supply  as 
possible.  It  is  a  great  error  to  play  one  manufacturer 
against  the  other  constantly  in  order  to  get  price  con¬ 
cessions,  and  the  only  benefit  that  is  derived  is  that  the 
manufacturer  very  shortly  either  operates  without  a 
profit  in  order  to  obtain  this  business  or  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  suffers  because  of  the  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  such  methods  tend  to  breed.  The  manufacturer 
is  never  sure  of  what  the  buyer  will  do  nor  is  he  able 
to  systematize  intelligently  his  production  and  study 
his  costs  when  he  cannot  count  on  a  certain  volume  of 
business.  It  is  much  better  to  tell  the  manufacturer 
frankly  that  he  will  receive  a  certain  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  over  a  given  period  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens.  Prices  can  then  be  submitted  on  the  basis 
of  ^is  volume. 

Whenever  this  has  been  done  it  has  resulted  in  a 
lower  price  to  the  retailer  because  the  manufacturer 
has  been  able  to  lower  his  costs  by  getting  on  a  schedule 
of  production.  Price  lining  has  made  it  easy  to  detect 
duplicates  in  a  certain  stock,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
aid  in  decreasing  the  number  of  manufacturers  from 
which  the  merchandise  is  purchased.  This  has  helped 
the  retailer  concentrate  his  business  on  fewer  sources 
of  supply.  Price  lining  also  eliminates  the  bad  habit  of 
ordering  a  few  dozen  of  practically  everything  that  is 
brought  to  the  buyer’s  attention.  The  buyer  will  no 
longer  try  out  indiscriminately  anything  that  is  offered, 
but  will  use  his  judgment  to  a  greater  extent  and  thus 
improve  his  judgment  by  trying  out  those  things  that 
fit  in  with  his  scheme  of  merchandising. 

Increases  Markup  —  By  concentrating  on  fewer 
manufacturers  it  is  possible  to  buy  merchandise  in 
larger  quantities.  Thus  $100,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  bought  from  one  manufacturer  rather 
than  $20,000  from  five  different  manufacturers.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  merchandise  bought  in  larger 
quantities  can  be  procured  at  a  lower  price.  This  will 
naturally  increase  the  gross  markup  considerably.  In 
cases  where  this  has  been  tried  very  definite  savings 
have  actually  been  made.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course, 
to  buy  everything  in  this  way  but  the  principle  has 
proven  very  effective  wherever  adopted. 

Reduces  Cost  of  Reserve  Space — A  smaller  assort¬ 
ment  makes  possible  the  use  of  reserve  space  more 
economically  because  a  plan  of  arranging  merchandise 
can  be  designed  to  make  use  of  that  space  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  A  stock  which  has  a  tremendous  over  as¬ 
sortment  is  very  hard  to  handle  in  a  reserve  because 
each  item  must  be  accessible  enough  so  that  it  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  readily.  A  smaller  assortment  due  to  proper  price 
lining,  of  necessity  carries  a  larger  stock  of  each  item 
and  can  therefore  be  stored  systematically.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  arranged  according  to  price  as  well  as 
type  and  be  more  readily  located  by  the  stock  clerks. 

Decreases  Marking  Cost — A  department  that  operates 


on  a  large  number  of  prices  cannot  have  price  tickets 
printed  in  advance,  but  must  wait  until  merchandise  is 
actually  in  the  house  in  order  to  print  price  tickets. 
Whereas  if  a  department  has  price  lines  the  receiving 
department  is  able  to  make  out  price  tags  during  their 
dull  periods  and  have  them  all  ready  to  place  on  the 
merchandise  as  soon  as  it  comes  in.  This  decreases  the 
cost  of  marking  and  increases  the  speed  at  which  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  placed  on  sale.  Similarly  if  markdowns 
are  necessary  there  is  less  actual  labor  needed  when 
fewer  prices  are  used.  The  merchandise  can  be  located 
more  easily  by  the  maker,  since  it  can  be  sorted  accord¬ 
ing  to  prices  in  the  reserve  fixtures. 

Tends  to  Decrease  Stock  Shortages — Investigations 
tend  to  prove  that  departments  that  are  price  lined  have 
smaller  stock  shortages  than  departments  that  are  not 
price  lined.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  entirely 
conclusive  but  it  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  a  better  control. 
When  merchandise  is  returned  from  customers,  price 
tickets  are  often  missing  and  the  buyer  cannot  always 
be  sure  what  the  original  price  was.  If  a  department  is 
price  lined  it  is  very  much  simpler  to  determine  to  which 
price  line  this  returned  merchandise  belongs  and  thus 
the  possibility  of  an  error  which  might  cause  a  stock 
shortage  is  minimized. 

Increases  Net  Profit — The  final  and  most  important 
effect  of  all  of  the  foregoing  is  an  increase  in  the  net 
profit  of  the  store.  The  larger  markup,  smaller  reserve 
space,  saving  of  clerical  and  stock  salaries,  smaller  sales 
force,  faster  selling  time,  decreased  marking  cost,  great¬ 
er  turnover  and  smaller  markdowns  have  the  cumulative 
result  of  a  larger  net  profit.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
goal  for  which  every  retailer  is  striving  it  is  apparent 
why  price  lining  has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  good  merchandising. 


Prosperity  in  European  Markets 

Ferdinand  Caheen,  President  of  Caheen  Brothers, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  returned  from  Europe  on  the 
Paris  recently.  Mr.  Caheen  spent  three  months  in 
Europe,  inspecting  the  European  markets,  making  a 
special  study  of  commercial  conditions  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 

President  Caheen  said,  “The  European  market  at 
the  present  time  is  at  the  peak  of  its  prosperity  since  the 
war.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Germany  and  France. 
Berlin  is  extremely  busy.  Good  American  money  is 
keeping  Europe  on  its  feet.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
Vienna  where  American  retailers  are  constantly  seeking 
for  novelties.  Any  rumors  of  American  buying  in  the 
European  market  diminishing,  can  be  discounted.’’  Said 
Mr.  Caheen,  “Every  big  ocean  liner  carries  its  full 
quota  of  American  buyers  who  are  flooding  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  with  orders.  The  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
Paris  might  well  be  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  it  is  certainly 
the  All-American  hotel  of  Europe.  The  retail  stores 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  London  and  Paris  are  just  as  busy 
as  any  of  our  Fifth  Avenue  shops.” 

Mr.  Caheen  purchased  an  unusual  line  of  ready-to- 
wear,  gloves  and  novelties  for  his  Southern  clientele. 

“Retail  business  in  the  South,”  said  Mr.  Caheen,  “is 
on  a  sound  basis  and  I  expect  to  represent  my  company 
in  the  prominent  European  cities  twice  every  year.” 
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Modern  Training  Methods 

Consultants  Are  Outgrowth  of 
Specialized  Employee  Training  Methods 
By  Gladys  Chase  Gilmore,  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Long  ago  when  a  few  brave  store  owners  dared 
to  take  their  first  faltering  foot  steps  on  the  “High 
Road”  of  employee-training  things  were  very 
different.  A  queenly  pleasant  “Store  Mother”  type  of 
woman  reigned  over  the  domain  of  training  which  was 
then  chiefly  “Welfare  Work”.  She  was  usually  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  grown  up  in  the  store,  a  sort  of  glorified 
pensioner,  and  employee  training  consisted  of  short 
informal  lectures  on  store  rules. 

When  professionally  trained  women  first  began  to 
handle  educational  work  in  retail  stores  their  time  was 
consumed  with  routine  work,  instruction  in  system  and 
individual  interviews  on  errors.  Salesmanship  courses 
were  the  next  step  forward  and  as  the  content  of  these 
l)ecame  somewhat  standardized  and  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  became  a  definite  vocation,  the  curriculum  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  textiles  and  color,  line  and  design. 
A  training  director,  one  assistant  and  a  clerical  were 
considered  sufficient  whatever  the  size  of  the  store. 

As  the  results  of  training  became  evident  in  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  the  people  trained,  the  scope  of 
the  work  was  enlarged.  Manuals  of  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  were  compiled.  New  executives,  especially 
the  floor  men,  were  sent  to  the  training  department  for 
training.  The  wrappers  and  other  non-selling  employees 
were  given  instruction.  Special  promotional  classes  and 
resource  groups  were  trained.  Finally  the  new  assist¬ 
ant  buyers,  and  even  the  buyers,  were  included,  and 
manuals  were  compiled  containing  the  buying  policies, 
routine  and  forms.  All  of  this  necessitated  more  and 
more  people  in  the  training  department  depending  on 
the  liberality  of  the  store  owners. 

Scope  of  Training 

Today  groups  of  stores  that  compare  figures  have 
worked  out  definite  standards  for  the  percentage  of 
cost  of  training  to  the  volume  of  business.  Research  has 
looked  into  and  challenged  the  real  value  of  every 
phase  of  training  on  the  basis  of  results  attained  so 
that  we  have  a  clearer  vision  of  what  the  scope  of 
training  should  be,  as  well  as  its  cost. 

The  work  of  the  training  department  now  reaches 
every  department  in  the  store.  It  includes  initial  train¬ 
ing,  training  on  the  job  and  promotional  training.  The 
emphasis  is  more  than  ever  on  executive  training.  The 
work  of  the  training  department  not  only  includes 
training  the  new  executive  but  stresses  the  training  of 
executives  to  train. 

In  smaller  stores  of  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  em¬ 
ployees  or  less — one  or  two  trained  women  can  handle 
the  work  if  they  have  the  right  cooperation  from  ex¬ 
ecutives.  In  larger  stores  we  frequently  find  the  work 
divided  according  to  merchandise  divisions,  one  in¬ 
structor  to  each  merchandise  group  if  that  group  is 
large  enough  to  carry  a  merchandise  manager  of  its 
own.  Each  large  non-selling  group  also  has  its  own 


member  of  the  training  department.  All  of  these  are 
controlled  centrally  in  the  training  department  and 
have  their  share  in  the  general  routine  duties  of  the 
department. 

The  demand  at  present  seems  greater  than  the  supply, 
for  fine  dynamic  types  of  professionally  trained  young 
women  to  do  this  work.  There  are  certain  qualifications 
of  personality,  style,  experience  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  job  that  are  hard  to  find  combined  in  one  per¬ 
son.  Many  stores  could  not  afford  the  full  time  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  people  even  if  there  were  enough  to  go 
around.  Therefore  other  methods  of  handling  this  work 
have  been  devised. 

Salesmanship  Courses  for  Small  Stores 

Short  unit  courses  in  salesmanship  for  four  weeks 
at  a  time  are  given  for  small  stores  or  groups  of  small 
stores  by  a  trained  and  well  qualified  person  who  is  not 
tied  to  one  store  but  is  free  to  go  wherever  this  work 
is  desired.  In  some  cases  state  organizations  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  young  woman  to  work  exclusively  for  their 
state.  This  method  has  been  established  for  five  or  six 
years  and  has  proved  very  successful. 

Expert  Consultant  Service 

The  most  modern  method  of  all  is  that  of  employing 
a  consultant  to  organize  or  reorganize  and  follow  up 
a  permanent  training  program  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  store  itself  through  its  executives  and  some  special 
person  who  is  selected  and  trained  for  this  purpose. 
The  consultant  is  also  used  for  special  units  of  train¬ 
ing  such  as  big  store-wide  sales  or  campaigns,  or  for 
special  kinds  of  training. 

Like  consultants  in  styling  and  in  sales  promotion 
the  training  consultant  is  an  expert  with  years  of 
successful  experience  to  qualify  her  for  this  work. 
She  works  in  person  on  a  per  diem  basis,  or  by  mail  on 
a  monthly  retaining  fee.  She  is  not  tied  to  one  store 
but  is  free  to  go  anywhere. 

For  stores  that  cannot  carry  the  full  time  expense  of 
the  kind  of  experienced  person  they  need,  this  consultant 
idea  has  proved  a  practical  and  effective  investment. 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now  for 
Inauguration  on  March  4th 

Washington  will  be  extremely  crowded  for  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  Inauguration  on  March  4th,  1929.  People 
are  making  hotel  reservations  for  the  Inaugural  period 
now. 

Members  who  desire  reservations  should  make  them 
at  once,  otherwise  they  will  find  themselves  unable  to 
secure  any  adequate  accommodations.  They  can  make 
their  arrangements  through  Harold  R.  Young,  1009 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Delivery  Maintenance  Methods  and  Results 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Repair  Costs  From  Seven 
Years  Record  of  Prominent  New  York  Fleet 

Bj  Joseph  Husson,  President,  Eleto  Company,  New  York  City,  and  Chairman,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


The  maintenance  of  motor  trucks  in  the  department 
store  industry  differs  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  trucks  in  other  industries  by  reason  of  four 
fundamental  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  industry  itself.  In  the  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance  these  four  fundamental  conditions  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

The  great  variation  in  the  number  of  trucks 
required  to  deliver  the  goods  of  the  average 
department  store  during  the  different  selling 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  refers  particularly  to 
the  difference  in  the  volume  of  business  during 
the  Christmas  peak-load  and  the  volume  of 
business  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  many  physical  operations  peculiar  to  the 
department  store  package,  bulk  and  furniture 
delivery. 

The  ratio  of  reserve  trucks  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  trucks  owned  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
peak-load  Christmas  deliveries  with  or  without 
the  hire  of  additional  delivery  equipment. 

The  relationship  between  the  mechanical 
maintenance  of  the  trucks  and  the  body  repairs 
and  painting  such  as  to  keep  the  trucks  in  a 
spic-and-span  condition  throughout  the  year. 

These  four  fundamental  conditions  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  cost  of  truck  maintenance  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  industry,  although  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  methods  of  actual  truck  maintenance. 
The  department  store  industry  is  essentially  one  of 
small  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or  under,  used  for  delivery 
of  small  packages;  of  2-ton  trucks  used  for  furniture 
and  bulk  goods  deliveries  and  occasionally  trucks  of 
larger  than  2-ton  capacity  for  urban  freight  pick-up 
and  delivery,  transfer  and  miscellaneous  haulage. 

Broadly  speaking,  department  store  trucks  are  main¬ 
tained  by  one  of  the  following  three  methods : 

By  the  periodic  overhaul. 

By  constant  inspection. 

By  the  unit  repair  system. 

The  fundamentals  both  as  to  actual  maintenance 
methods  and  to  the  -peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the 
department  store  industry,  as  mentioned  previously, 
apply  equally  well  to  the  large  metropolitan  stores  with 
its  large  combination  fleet  of  electrics  and  gasoline 
trucks,  and  the  greater  number  of  smaller  stores  in  the 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  with  their 
smaller  number  of  gasoline  vehicles  of  the  converted 
passenger  car  or  true  commercial  type. 

All  of  the  Eleto  trucks  are  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
stant  inspection  system  as  opposed  to  the  periodic  over¬ 
haul  or  the  unit  repair  system.  By  the  constant  inspec¬ 
tion  system,  each  part  is  worn  to  the  limit  of  its  safety 
and  usefulness.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  this  method  is 
less  e.xpensive  in  the  repair  costs  than  either  of  the  two 


other  systems.  By  the  inspection  system,  new  parts  or 
groui)s  of  larts  are  only  added  when  the  parts  they 
replace  are  worn  out  or  nearly  worn  out.  Some  parts 
may  lie  renewed  quite  frequently  while  others  are  re¬ 
placed  at  greater  intervals  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  service. 

In  the  inspection  system  the  vehicle  does  not  reach 
the  like-new  condition  which  exists  when  it  is  over¬ 
hauled  on  either  the  periodic  overhaul  or  the  unit  repair 
system.  There  are  always  some  worn  parts  giving  fur¬ 
ther  service  after  other  new  parts  are  installed.  The 
principal  disadvantage  of  the  constant  inspection  sys¬ 
tem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  truck  spends  more  time  in 
the  shop  than  either  of  the  other  two  methods,  and  it 
is  thus  necessary  to  have  a  large  surplus  of  vehicles  in 
order  to  permit  the  repair  work  to  be  done  and  still 
take  care  of  deliveries.  While  this  might  appear  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  insurmountable  difficulty  as  regards  increased 
costs  due  to  investment  and  overhead  charges  in  certain 
industries  where  the  work  to  be  done  from  month  to 
month  is  fairly  constant,  it  does  not  hold  true  in  the 
department  store  industry  where  deliveries  fluctuate 
so  radically  as  previously  explained. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  periodic  over¬ 
haul  method  of  maintenance  is  that  the  truck  goes  out 
of  the  shop  in  a  condition  like  new,  or  as  nearly  new  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  disad¬ 
vantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  expensive.  This  ex¬ 
pensiveness  or  costliness  of  the  repair  work  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  truck  should  have,  but  usually  does 
not  have,  its  own  period  of  overhaul,  due  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  under  which  it  works.  When  months 
are  used  to  determine  the  truck’s  period  of  overhaul 
without  due  regard  to  the  anticipated  mileage  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  during  that  period  or  whea  mileage  is  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  overhaul  period  without  due  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  service,  the  period  of  overhaul  on  one 
truck  is  quite  different  from  that  of  another.  If  it 
proves  correct  for  one  truck,  it  is  likely  to  result  in  too 
much  repair  work  on  another  truck  which  has  under¬ 
gone  less  strenuous  service  or  covered  fewer  miles  than 
anticipated.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  truck  approximates  a  new  con¬ 
dition  when  it  leaves  the  shop,  much  work  is  done  that 
is  really  not  necessary  at  the  time,  although  it  might 
be  necessary  at  some  time  during  the  following  over¬ 
haul  period.  This  increases  the  cost  of  maintenance 
under  this  method  as  compared  with  the  other  two 
methods  described  herewith. 

The  most  apparent  advantage  of  the  unit  repair  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  lessens  the  time  of  the  truck  in  the  shop 
and  makes  the  vehicle  available  for  useful  work  for 
more  days  of  the  year  than  is  the  case  with  the  periodic 
overhaul  method.  In  the  unit  repair  system  the  unit 
part  inserted  to  take  the  place  of  the  damaged  part  is 
considered  to  be  equal  to  the  new  part.  In  this  respect 
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the  unit  repair  system  and  the  periodic  overhaul  are 
alike  for,  when  the  vehicle  leaves  the  shop,  it  is  sup¬ 
posedly  in  a  condition  as  nearly  like  new  as  is  possible 
to  make  it.  In  operation,  perhaps  the  greatest  disad- 
\'antage  of  the  unit  repair  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  accurate  costs  of  the 
vehicles  as  individual  units  of  transportation.  So  far 
as  cost  records  go,  one  driver  might  be  driving  five 
different  trucks  at  once  if  his  vehicle  had  in  it  a  spare 
motor,  or  the  motor  from  some  other  truck,  a  gear  set 
from  still  another  truck,  or  jjerhaps  a  body  or  cab  from 
still  another  truck.  As  a  further  illustration,  suppose 
the  engine  of  a  2-ton  truck  went  bad  after  the  truck 
had  run  20,000  miles  and  was  replaced  with  a  repair 
engine  unit.  This  would  unbalance  the  remainder  of  the 
vehicle  for,  if  the  gearset  failed  at  25,000  miles  and  was 
replaced  with  a  repair  transmission  the  operator  might 
find  himself  to  have  a  condition  at  30,000  miles  where 


place  of  the  regular  driver  due  to  sickness  or  other 
causes.  The  unit  repair  system  is  also  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  even  though 
it  gets  the  truck  back  on  the  street  in  the  minimum 
of  time.  This  expensiveness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
unit  part  is  made  as  nearly  new  as  possible  and  new 
parts  are  inserted  in  the  units  even  though  worn  parts 
would  render  longer  satisfactory  service. 

The  Eleto  results  obtained  by  its  constant  inspection 
system  of  maintenance  have  more  than  justified  its  use 
as  is  shown  by  the  actual  figures  covering  a  full  7-year 
period  of  operation  as  given  in  the  tables  published  here¬ 
with.  The  figures  of  the  number  of  trucks  mechan¬ 
ically  overhauled  each  month  refer  only  to  those  vehicles 
which  i^assed  through  the  shop  on  regular  inspection  re- 
]X)rts  such  as  are  made  out  by  the  Eleto  constant 
inspection  system.  Small  running  repairs,  such  as  the 
adjusting  of  brakes  or  carburetors  or  inserting  new 
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Analysis  of  Eleto  ‘‘Constant  Inspection"  System  of  Maintenance 


the  rear  axle  is  in  good  condition,  the  gearset  in  gen¬ 
erally  good  condition,  the  engine  in  fair  condition,  but 
the  paint,  the  wheels,  the  frame,  the  radiator  and  the 
body  and  seat  structure  in  bad  condition. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  unit  repair  system 
where  units  are  interchanged  to  get  the  vehicle  out  of 
the  shop  quickly  is  in  the  fact  that  by  this  method  it  is 
practically  imp)Ossible  to  keep  an  individual  record  of 
driver  performances.  The  policy  of  keeping  the  same 
driver  on  the  truck  has  proven  very  satisfactory  in  the 
Eleto  organization,  and  in  many  instances  the  operating 
efficiency  of  drivers  has  been  determined  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  records  secured  from  the  same  driver  taking  the 


springs,  etc.,  are  not  considered  as  truck  overhauls  in 
the  tabulations  as  shown. 

In  the  tables  of  repair  costs,  only  direct  labor  charges 
are  included  in  the  figures.  No  supervision,  overhead 
or  other  garage  maintenance  costs  are  included  for  the 
reason  that  such  charges  vary  so  materially  according 
to  individual  conditions,  that  otherwise  no  true  compari¬ 
son  on  direct  repairs  can  be  made.  The  wages  of  elec¬ 
tric  truck  mechanics  vary  from  72  cents  to  84  cents  an 
hour  and  from  60  cents  to  90  cents  an  hour  for  the 
gasoline  truck  mechanics. 

The  7-year  cost  comparison  on  the  ^-ton  gasoline 
(Continued  on  page  479) 
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The  Research  Rostrum 

By  William  A.  Fitzgerald 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  section  of  our  Bulletin  will  he  devoted  monthly  to  the 
Discussion  of  research  subjects  and  problems  of  timely  interest  to  our  members. 


Problem:  We  are  considering 
Group  installing  a  group  bonus  in  our 

Bonus  System  housefurnishings  department  and 

wish  to  learn  of  the  experience 
of  others  stores  on  group  bonus  systems  for  salesclerks. 

Discussion:  Our  investigation  would  indicate  that 
group  bonus  systems  for  salesclerks  have  been  tried  in 
only  a  limited  number  of  stores.  By  salesclerk  group 
bonus  we  mean  any  compensation  in  addition  to  regular 
salaries  which  is  figured,  first,  for  a  department  as  a 
whole  or  for  any  other  given  group  of  salesclerks,  and 
is  then  divided  among  the  individual  salesclerks  on  some 
prorated  basis. 

Stores  have  installed  group  bonus  systems  in  a  few 
individual  departments  as  a  substitute  for  individual 
bonus  systems,  where  it  was  felt  that  the  extreme  vari¬ 
ation  in  selling  opportunities  within  the  department 
made  an  individual  bonus  system  difficult  to  operate 
on  a  fair  basis.  In  some  departments,  as  housefurnish¬ 
ings,  sporting  goods  and  book  departments,  there  is  such 
great  variation  in  prices  on  merchandise  and  in  sales 
appeal  to  customers,  these  stores  have  found  it  difficult 
to  set  individual  selling  quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
department  selling  salary  percentage  and  then  to  give 
equal  opportunity  to  all  salesclerks  in  the  department  for 
increasing  their  commissions. 

Although  group  bonus  is  usually  employed  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  rather  than  in  preference  to  an  individual 
bonus,  there  are  compensating  advantages  for  a  possible 
decrease  in  individual  incentive.  Group  bonus  systems 
tend  to  encourage  greater  cooperation  among  the  sales- 
force  of  the  department  and  better  service  to  customers 
on  merchandise  items,  where  selling  commissions  are 
small. 

The  group  bonus  plans  in  operation,  though  varying 
in  details  are,  in  general,  adaptations  to  group  purposes 
of  the  usual  individual  salesclerk  bonus  plans.  The 
method  of  setting  the  quotas  and  the  percent  of  com¬ 
missions  to  be  paid  above  quota,  and  the  clerical  methods 
of  computation  are  similar  to  the  individual  bonus  sys¬ 
tem,  except  that  the  bonus  is  figured  in  a  lump  sum  and 
then  prorated  among  the  participating  salesclerks. 

In  the  few  stores  reporting  group  bonus  plans  for 
salesclerks  the  proration  of  the  final  amount  among 
salesclerks  is  on  the  basis  of  number  of  days  worked 
only,  individual  ability  being  recognized  in  the  periodic 
review  of  regular  salaries. 

Variation  in  Plans — The  quota  may  be  set  for  the 
department  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of 
total  salaries  to  sales,  or  individual  quotas  may  be  set 
for  each  salesclerk  with  the  bonuses  of  salesclerks  being 
pooled  into  one  siun  and  then  divided. 

According  to  one  plan  the  supervisors  of  salesclerks 
also  share  in  the  group  bonus. 


In  the  details  of  group  bonus  plans  there  is  as  much 
variation  as  there  is  in  the  corresponding  individual 
bonus  plans.  Percentage  paid  above  quota  may  be  the 
same  as  the  selling  cost  percentage  on  which  quota  is 
based  or  may  be  a  smaller  figure.  The  plan  may  also 
be  based  on  straight  commissions  without  a  quota. 

Operation  of  Plan — In  any  group  bonus  plan,  one  of 
the  most  imp)ortant  considerations  is  the  recognition  of 
individual  ability  through  a  careful  study  and  review  of 
regular  salaries.  To  retain  the  cooperation  of  the  better 
salesclerk  in  assisting  the  more  inexperienced  sales¬ 
clerks,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  understand  that  their 
individual  sales  ability  and  personal  qualifications  will 
be  fairly  recompensed  in  the  way  of  straight  salary  ad¬ 
justment. 

There  is  considerable  interest  among  stores  at  the 
present  time  in  better  methods  of  compensation  for  their 
salesforce.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  recommend  one 
method  of  payment  above  another  as  each  plan  has  its 
advantages  for  different  classes  of  stores,  different 
localities,  and  different  merchandise  departments.  But 
the  group  bonus  plan  does  seem  worthy  of  consideration 
not  only  for  certain  departments  in  large  stores,  but 
also  for  use  in  smaller  stores  where  the  merchandise 
departments  are  less  finely  differentiated  and  contain 
a  greater  range  in  type  and  price  of  merchandise. 

*  *  * 

Problem:  We  are  again  re¬ 
viewing  the  much  talked  of  ques¬ 
tion  of  stock  divisions  in  our 
Toilet  Goods  Department.  Will 
you  please  obtain  information  for 
us  on  the  classifications  used  by 

representative  stores  particularly  with  reference  to 
divisions  by  manufacturers’  lines  as  compared  to  div¬ 
isions  by  nature  of  merchandise? 

Discussion:  The  special  investigation  made  on  this 
subject  showed  that  the  general  practice  is  to  group 
merchandise  in  the  Toilet  Goods  Department  by  nature 
of  merchandise  rather  than  by  brand  name.  One  store 
states  that  its  forward  stock  is  divided  first  by  items 
and  then  subdivided  by  manufacturers,  as  it  feels  that 
the  customer  is  primarily  interested  in  perfumes  or 
toilet  waters  rather  than  in  special  brands;  its  reserve 
stock,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divided  by  manufacturers, 
then  subdivided  by  items,  to  show  the  buyer  at  a  glance 
the  stock  condition  of  each  manufacturer’s  line.  Another 
store  keeps  intact  only  a  few  lines  of  its  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,  but  arranges  the  balance  of  its  merchandise  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature  of  merchandise. 

In  any  case,  the  only  real  basis  for  a  store  deciding 
on  the  best  merchandise  arrangement  for  its  purpose 
is  a  check  up  on  how  the  customer  asks  for  toilet  prep- 
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arations,  whether  by  nature  of  article,  or  by  name  of 
brand.  One  large  store  has  recently  conducted  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  buying  habits  of  its  customers  in  the 
Toilet  Goods  Departments  through  actual  observation 
of  individual  customers.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  it 
has  reorganized  the  layout  of  its  whole  department, 
incidentally  discontinuing  the  use  of  manufacturers’ 
demonstrators. 

(VVe  have  compiled  a  detailed  report  as  the  result  of 
this  investigation  on  Classification  of  Merchandise  in 
Toilet  Goods  Departments,  copies  of  which  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  members  by  writing  directly  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information.) 

*  *  m 

Problem:  We  find  the  use  of 
Christmas  Gift  gift  boxes  and  g^ft  wrapping  dur- 

Wrapping  ing  the  holiday  season  expensive. 

What  is  the  policy  of  other  stores 
concerning  gift  wrapping? 

Discussion :  Gift  boxes,  special  wrapping  with  fancy 
papers,  etc.,  has  become  quite  a  problem  to  retailers. 
Last  year  five  stores  in  Detroit  agreed  that  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  season,  starting  the  day  after  Thanks¬ 
giving,  no  merchandise  would  be  wrapped  as  a  gift 
under  any  circumstances,  although  a  gift  box  would  be 
supplied  to  customers  if  requested.  Representatives  of 
these  five  stores  have  adopted  the  following  resolutions ; 

Gift  boxes  will  not  be  furnished  nor  will 
merchandise  be  wrapped  as  a  gift  in  any  case 
where  the  total  selling  price  of  the  contents  of 
the  gift  box  or  gift  package  is  less  than  $1. 

Where  the  amount  involved  is  $1  or  more 
the  merchandise  may  be  wrapped  as  a  gift  only 
upon  authorization  of  a  doorman  or  buyer, 
although  a  gift  box  may  be  furnished  without 
his  authorization. 

During  the  Christmas  holiday  season,  start¬ 
ing  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  no  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  wrapped  as  a  gift  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  although  a  gift  box  will  be  sup>- 
plied  to  the  customer  if  requested. 

The  following  are  the  policies  of  two  representative 
stores  in  Metropolitan  New 'York  regarding  gift  lx>xes 
and  gift  wrapping; 

Store  No.  1. — A  gift  box  is  supplied  gratis  to  the 
customer — All  departments  selling  gift  merchandise  are 
supplied  with  Christmas  boxes  and  during  the  holiday 
period  all  purchases  are  packed  in  the  Christmas  box, 
whether  requested  or  not.  No  special  wrapping  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  department  in  which  the  article  is  pur¬ 
chased. 

If  the  customer  desires  either  a  special  box  or  fancy 
wrapping,  she  is  referred  to  the  Gift  Shop,  where  special 
g^ft  boxes  of  varied  designs  and  colors  are  for  sale. 
Fancy  wrapping  paper,  ribbons,  etc.,  are  also  on  sale 
in  this  department. 

Store  No.  2. — A  gift  box  is  supplied  gratis  to  the 
customer  upon  request.  All  departments  selling  gift 
merchandise  are  supplied  with  Christmas  boxes  during 
the  holiday  period.  No  special  wrapping  is  performed 
in  the  department  in  which  the  article  is  purchased. 

If  the  customer  desires  either  a  special  box  or  fancy- 
wrapping  she  is  referred  to  the  Gift  Shop,  where  special 


gift  boxes  of  varied  designs  and  colors  are  for  sale. 
Fancy  wrapping  paper,  ribbons,  etc.,  are  also  on  sale 
in  this  department. 

This  store  has  made  a  special  study  of  Christmas 
boxes  during  the  past  year  and  has  been  able  to  limit 
the  purchase  of  Christmas  boxes  to  twenty-six  different 
sizes. 

(Copy  of  a  report  on  Gift  Wrapping  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  prepared  by  our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tion  is  available  to  members  upon  request.) 

*  *  * 

Problems :  What  are  the  custo- 
Employees’  Dress  mary  dress  regfulations  for  em- 

Regulations  ployees  in  stores  doing  from 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  an¬ 
nually  ? 

Discussion :  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  black 
and  navy  blue  are  the  colors  best  suited  for  salesclerks 
as  there  is  less  danger  of  display  of  poor  taste  and  lack 
of  background  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  More 
important  still  is  that  merchandise  shown  against  black 
or  navy  blue  is  much  more  effective  than  an  assortment 
of  colors.  The  appjearance  of  an  entire  floor  is  much 
more  dignified  when  employees  are  dressed  in  navy  blue 
and  black.  In  the  summer  months  some  stores  allow 
tan  or  gray,  if  the  color  is  standardized  by  means  of  a 
sample. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  a  representative  east¬ 
ern  store  on  dress  regulations : 

“The  color  regulation  in  dress  for  all  sales¬ 
women  and  non-selling  employees  who  pass 
through  the  selling  floors  is  dark  blue  or  black. 
Shoes  should  be  dark  brown  or  black.  Either 
dresses  or  suits  may  be  worn,  though  the 
former  is  preferable.  White  collars  and  cuffs 
are  pjermissable,  but  all  dress  trimmings  should 
l)e  inconspicuous  in  color  and  design.  During 
the  summer  months  white  waists  may  be  worn 
with  black  or  dark  blue  skirts.  Excessive  or 
showy  jewelry  must  not  be  worn. 

“All  employees  must  wear  sleeves  which  are 
elbow  len^h  or  longer,  and  sleeves  must  not 
be  slit  above  the  elbow.  Men  on  the  selling 
floors  should  wear  dark  suits  and  stiff  col¬ 
lars.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  now  have  available  for 
Leased  Depart-  distribution  to  members  copies  of 
meat  Survey  the  report  on  Leased  Departments 

— Terms  and  Contracts.  This  re¬ 
port  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  In¬ 
formation  and  copies  may  be  secured  upwn  request  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Bureau. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  field  work  is  now  being 
Survey  on  Trend  conducted  on  our  Survey  on  The 
of  Sales  of  Piece  .  Trend  of  Sales  of  Piece  Goods 
Goods  Departments  Departments.  There  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Research  Advisory 

Committee,  under  whose  direction  this  study  is  being 

conducted,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Association  on 
Thursday,  September  6th.  It  is  exp)ected  that  this  repx)rt 
will  be  available  for  distribution  about  January  1,  1929. 
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Toy  Delivery  System  Aids  in  Christmas  Rush 


Member  Store  Sucessfully 
Uses  “Toy  Will  Call  System"* 


The  Toy  Will  Call  System,  described  below,  is  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  separate  system  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  toys  for  delivery  in  December.  A  mem¬ 
ber  store  has  found  this  system  to  be  very  effective 
during  the  Christmas  rush.  Early  Christmas  prepara¬ 
tions  are  admitted  to  be  essential  for  successfully  getting 
through  the  Christmas  season.  The  Toy  Department  is 
probably  busier  than  any  other  department  in  the  store. 
This  Toy  Will  Call  System  has  been  devised  to  facilitate 
proper  handling  of  toys  ordered  early.  Thus  the  book¬ 
keeping  and  stock  filling  which  the  order  entails  may  be 
attended  to  with  comparative  ease  when  the  Toy  De¬ 
partment  is  still  moving  at  normal  speed. 

The  installation  and  ojjeration  of  this  system  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  detail.  It  is  recommended  for  use 
by  member  stores.  It  also  offers  possibilities  for  good, 
early  Christmas  promotion. 

A — Toy  Will  Calls  Recorded 

l.Toy  Will  Calls  are  segregated  each  morning  in 
Shipping  Rooms  and  recorded  on  Toy  Will  Call 
Records. 

2.  Make  out  Toy  Will  Call  Cards  by  filling  in 
the  following  information  (Figure  1):  (a) 
Name  and  address;  (b)  Will  Call  number, 
and  salesperson’s  number;  (c)  Date  of  sale  and 
date  of  delivery  (if  any) ;  (d)  If  C.  O.  D., 
amount  of  sales  and  deposit. 

3.  Tear  card  at  i^erforation  and  attach  stub  to 
bundle. 

4.  Enter  on  Daily  Toy  Will  Call  sheet  in  tripli¬ 
cate  (Figure  2) 

Note ;  Boy  is  sent  to  warehouse  each  morning 


to  enter  those  filled  from  Reserve  .Stock. 

5.  Original  Sheet  sent  to  C.  O.  D.  bookkeeper  for 
reference  only. 

6.  Duplicate  sheet  and  Toy  Will  Call  tag  is  sent 
to  Toy  Will  Call  clerk.  Cards  filed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  in  open  file. 

7.  Triplicate  sheet  to  Toy  Will  Call  Hold  Room  in 
Shipping  Department. 

B — Toy  Will  Call  Merchandise 

1.  After  entries  have  been  made  on  the  records, 
the  merchandise  is  placed  in  the  Toy  Will  Call 
Room  at  warehouse  where  they  are  rechecked 
with  Toy  Will  Call  sheets. 

2.  Sorted  into  following  classes  of  merchandise : 

(a)  Packages,  (b)  Cartons,  (c)  Wheel  Goods. 

3.  The  stub  must  be  on  the  front  of  the  package 
so  it  can  be  readily  picked  out. 

C — When  Customer  Calls 

1.  Toy  Will  Call  clerk  makes  out  “withdrawal" 
card  in  triplicate  according  to  customers  in¬ 
structions  (Figure  3). 

(a)  Original  to  Toy  Will  Call  Room  twice  daily 
on  day  goods  are  to  go  out. 

(b)  Duplicate  retained  for  reference. 

(c)  Triplicate  sent  to  Shipping  Department 
Head,  for  occasional  follow-up. 

Note:  Mark  Toy  Will  Call  Card  with  date  sent 
and  place  in  closed  file. 

2.  Toy  Will  Call  man  locates  merchandise  and  de¬ 
livers  to  Shipping  Room  (at  warehouse). 
Writes  date  sent  on  withdrawal  card  and  signs 
initials.  Files  cards  alphabetically. 


TOY  WILL  CALL"  SHEET 


Figure  2 
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D — Delivery  of  Toy  Will  Calls 

1.  United  Parcel  Service  calls  for  merchandise  at 
the  warehouse  during  December. 

2.  C..  O.  D.  Toy  Will  Calls  are  entered  on  separ¬ 
ate  C.  O.  D.  Delivery  sheets  in  triplicate. 

(a)  Original  to  United  Parcel  Delivery. 

(b)  Duplicate  to  C.  O.  D.  bookkeeper. 

(c)  Triplicate  to  Adjustment  Office. 

E — Cancellations 

1.  If  customer  cancels  a  Toy  Will  Call,  the  T.  W.  C. 
clerk  must  make  out  a  “withdrawal”  card  mark¬ 
ing  it  “cancelled”.  Send  duplicate  to  T.  W.  C. 
Room  by  a  messenger. 

2.  Hold  Room  man  will  make  notation  on  his  rec¬ 
ords  that  goods  are  cancelled.  Give  bundle  tickets 


Toy  Will  Call  Withdrawal  Card 

Pkg.  No - .Date_.  _  S.P.  No._ 

Name_.. _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _  _  _ 

C.O.D - Chg.  __  Pd 

Description _ _ _ _  _ _ 

Sending  Instructions; _ _ _ 


K-191  5M  10,23 


Figure  3 

and  duplicate  sale  to  messenger  and  return  goods 
to  stock. 

3.  T.  W.  C.  clerk  will,  see  that  proper  credits  are 
made  out. 

F — Definite  Date  at  time  of  Purchase 

1.  If  customer  mentions  a  definite  date  at  time  of 
sale,  the  T.  W.  C.  clerk  makes  this  notation  in  a 
“Date  to  Deliver”  sheet. 

2.  Each  morning  she  makes  out  “withdrawal  cards” 
for  each  one  and  follows  instructions  as  stated 
in  C-1. 

G — If  Customer  does  not  Call 

1.  Send  out  cards  about  15th  of  month  asking  for 
definite  Shipping  instructions. 

2.  Day  before  Christmas  send  out  all  merchandise 
without  waiting  for  instructions. 


Retail  Delivery  Association  Announces  1929  Convention 


QN  APRIL  9,  10,  11,  12,  1928,  the  Retail  Delivery 
.Association  will  hold  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  The  New  Hotel  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  has  lieen  chosen  as  the  headquarters. 

With  enlarged  facilities  and  accommodations  the 
Association  exjiects  this  to  lie  the  best  convention  it  has 
yet  held.  St.  Louis  is  considered  an  opportune  choice 
because  of  the  features  it  offers  as  a  convention  city. 
The  New  Hotel  Jefferson,  located  very  near  the  retail 
district,  is  excellently  arranged  and  equipped  to  take 
care  of  the  convention.  There  will  be  a  bigger  and  better 
Motor  Truck  Exhibition  in  1929. 

There  are  four  large  stores  in  St.  Louis,  all  of  which 
have  relay  stations.  Two  of  these  are  particularly  mod¬ 
ern.  Organized  inspection  trips  will  be  arranged  so  that 
the  utmost  can  be  gained  from  this  opportunity  for  see¬ 
ing  good  delivery  installations. 


The  tentative  jirogram  of  subjects  includes  topics 
which  vitally  concern  delivery  and  maintenance  men. 
Such  subjects  as  follows  are  planned  for  discussion : 

Unit  Packing  for  Delivery. 

Delivery  Production  Records  and  How  They 
May  Be  used  to  Improve  Efficiency. 

The  Drawback  System. 

Good-w’ill  \'^alue  of  Drivers’  Appearance. 

Hired  versus  Owned  Trucks  in  the  Peak 
Seasons. 

Obsolescence  of  Delivery  Trucks. 

Shortcuts  in  Packing  That  Save  Money. 

Recent  Psychological  Tests  in  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Work. 

Theory  and  Design  of  Remote  Delivery 
Stations. 


Who  Handles  Transportation  Claims  In  Your  Store? 

This  is  His  Book 


Does  he  know  when  transportation  charges  should 
l>e  added  to  claim?  What  is  extent  of  carrier’s  liability 
on  concealed  loss  or  damage  to  import  shipments  ?  Stei)- 
by-step  procedure  on  known  loss  or  damage  claims? 
When  should  store  place  claim? 

He  should  have  concise — definite — practical — non¬ 
technical  information  of  transportation  claims. 


Association  members  have  been  clamoring  for  a  hand¬ 
book  of  this  kind — our  Board  of  Directors  ordered  it 
done — and  here  it  is,  ready  for  distribution  beginning 
October  8th. 

It  is  free  to  members  of  the  Group,  and  the  price 
is  $1.00  to  members  of  the  Association  not  enrolled  in 
the  Group. 
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Personnel  Methods  of  United  States  Retailers 
Presented  at  Congress,  Cambridge,  England 

International  Industrial  Relations  Association  at 
English  Congress  Keenly  Interested  in  American 
Methods  of  Personnel  Training  in  Retail  Stores 

By  Grace  J.  Averill,  Associate  in  Research,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Miss  B.  Eugenia  Lies,  Director  of  Planning, 

R,  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  Miss  Mary  van  Kleeck,  Director,  De- 
i '  partment  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  for  their  \ ; 
courteous  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this  review  of  the  Congress.  . 


Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  will  br  interested  •  to  know  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  American  personnel 
methods  are  not  limited  to  this  country  alone. 

The  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  enjoys  the  signal 
honor  of  being  represented  at  the  first  triennial  congress 
of  the  International  Industrial  Relations  Association 
held  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England.  Twenty 
different  countries  sent  representatives  to  the  Congress, 
men  and  women  internationally  known  in  personnel  ac¬ 
tivities.  Among  them  were  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon  of  the 
Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  of  London;  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Myers,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology,  London;  Miss  Fledderus,  Con¬ 
sultant  on  Industrial  Relations,  Holland;  Mrs.  Hessel- 
gien,  inspector  of  factories  and  member  of  Parliament, 
Sweden;  Hugo  von  Haan,  acting  director.  International 
Management  Institute,  Geneva ;  Dr.  Otto  Lipmann, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Applied  Psychology,  Berlin. 

Miss  Lies  was  invited  to  lead  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  subject  was  “The  Form  Coordination 
Should  Take,  or  The  Place  of  Personnel  Work  in  The 
Organization”.  She  presented  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  personnel  work  in  the  United  States,  including 
a  detailed  outline  of  the  personnel  activities  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  important  place  of  the  American  retailer  in  such 
an  International  Conference  is  now  recognized. 

The  following  brief  history  is  interesting. 
Organization — Originated  in  1925  in  Flushing,  Hol¬ 
land  by  a  group  of  Employers,  Workers,  Psychologists, 
Industrial  Research  Specialists,  Factory  Inspectors, 
and  Personnel  Managers  of  the  leading  European 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

Purpose — To  study  and  promote  satisfactory  human 
relations  and  conditions  in  industry  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

Theme  of  Congress — “Fundamental  Relationships 
Between  All  Sections  of  The  Industrial  Community.” 

Miss  van  Vleeck,  Director  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  was  selected  to  present  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  She  emphasized  the  fundamental  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  industrial  community  as  follows: — Hiunan 
relations  are  a  changing  factor  that  have  constantly  to 


be  created  and  recreated.  Whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  society  or  the  "scope  of  industrial  life  within  the 
society  or  the  stage  of  industrial  development,  there  is 
always  the  test  of  whether  or  not  work  is  so  org^anized 
as  to  enable  individuals  to  work  together  for  a  common 
end. 

That  is  our  goal — to  promote  and  understand  those 
principles  and  methods  which  result  in  a  harmonious 
functioning  toward  a  common  end. 

The  reports  from  the  United  States  were  considered 
a  sig^nificant  comment  on  industrial  relatk)ns  in 
America.  They  covered  the  following  subjects : 

Scientific  Management,  by  H.  S.  Person,  Ph.  D., 
Taylor  Society,  New  York;  Industrial  Psychology,  by 
W.  V.  Bingham,  Ph.  D.,  Personnel  Research  Federa¬ 
tion,  New  York;  Education  and  Industry,  by  C.  R. 
Mann.  Ph.  D.,  American  Council  on  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Personnel  Administration,  by  W.  J.  Donald, 
Ph..  D.,  and  Edith  King  Donald,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  New  York;  Labor  Movement,  by 
Florence  C.  Thome,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington;  Social  and  Economic  Background,  by 
Glenn  A.  Bowers,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  more  general  prin¬ 
ciples  such  as  the  Contribution  of  the  Social  Sciences 
to  Industrial  Relationship,  three  simultaneous  round 
table  discussions  were  held  on  the  following  subjects: 

Education  and  Training  for  all  groups  in 
Industry. 

Personnel  and  Employment  Management. 

Research  in  Industrial  Relations. 

Conclusions  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members :  —  Harmonious  cooperation  between 
groups  within  an  organization — first  establish  a  clear 
definition  of  function  of  each  group,  secondly  a  greater 
opportunity  for  free  participation  in  decisions  affecting 
group  interest  and  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Common  aim  of  all  groups — The  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  group  responsibility,  one  to  another, 
is  the  definition  of  the  aim  which  combines  the  interests 
of  all  groups. 

“We  can  produce  such  a  relationship  between  groups 
as  shall  establish  their  responsibility  one  to  another  in 
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their  common  aim,  and  the  first  step  toward  that  end  is 
the  definition  of  an  aim  which  combines  the  interests 
of  all  groups.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the 
primary  aim  of  a  given  industry  is  to  make  goods  or 
to  perform  some  service,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  money.  The  test  of  whether  it  is  performing 
that  service,  is,  first,  the  quality  of  its  goods  and  its 
service,  and  the  price  it  charges  to  the  public;  second, 
quality  and  price  depend  upon  the  status  of  those  who 
produce  the  goods  or  perform  the  service,  and  their 
power  to  do  their  work  well  depends  upon  recognition 
of  their  status  as  hiunan  beings;  the  third  test  under 
present  conditions  is  whether  or  not  the  enterprise  pro¬ 
vides  a  safe  investment  for  capital.” 

Enlightened  Public  Opinion  —  This  discussion 
brought  out  the  importance  of  consumer  and  public  in 
the  improvement  of  harmonious  jjersonnel  relations. 
Store  owners  are  vitally  interested  in  the  effect  of  their 
personnel  policies  upon  public  opinion  because  of  the 
the  close  customer  contacts  between  customers,  sales- 
force,  service  employees,  and  store  executives. 

The  power  of  public  opinion  is  not  the  power  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  times  of  conflict  but  the  power  of  public 
opinion  as  a  slow  process  of  g^rowth  and  illumination  of 
the  mind  tending  to  clearer  understanding.  Evidences 
were  given  that  social  legislation,  for  example,  has  been 
increased  in  scope  and  in  effectiveness  as  a  reflection 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  the  desire  of  the 
public  to  establish  satisfactory  standards  in  industry  in 
the  interests  of  wage-earners. 

The  outlook  for  more  enlightened  public  opinion  is 
encouraging,  depending  upon  the  method  of  approach 
for  such  understanding.  The  danger  is  that  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  may  be  misdirected. 

The  opportunities  on  the  job  and  the  working  con¬ 
ditions — These  should  permit  the  education  and  cultural 
development  of  the  individual.  Apropos  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  several  speakers  at  the  recent  convention  of  our 
own  Association  stressed  the  immediate  need  in  stores 
of  men  and  women  who  are  better  able  to  meet  their 
customers  on  a  basis  of  mental  and  cultural  equality 
and  to  understand  their  reactions. 

In  the  past,  university  men  have  tried  to  share  with 
those  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education,  the  benefit  of  their  larger  ad¬ 
vantages.  “Now,  we  are  beginning  to  get  the  reverse 
process,  as  the  workers  are  teaching  the  universities, 
by  interpreting  social  needs  and  conditions.  We  are 
beg^inning  to  appreciate  the  elements  of  culture  and 
education  which  grow  out  of  working  experience.  The 
workers  have  not  had  the  same  chance  to  learn  what  is 
in  books  that  has  been  possible  for  those  who  have 
gone  to  universities,  and  yet  the  real  source  of  culture 
and  love  of  beauty  in  any  society  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  and  their  work.  Hence  work¬ 
ing  conditions  affect  culture  and  beauty.  If  modern 
industry  submerges  the  producers  and  workers,  there  is 
no  ix)ssible  hope  for  culture  and  beauty  in  modern  soci¬ 
ety,  because  art  and  beauty  cannot  be  developed  by  a 
few  people  removed  from  the  realities  of  the  task  called 
work. 

Need  for  research — As  a  means  of  creating  better  un¬ 
derstanding,  research  should  be  more  inventive  and 
constructive  instead  of  merely  collecting  evidence  that 


things  are  as  they  are.  Scientific  management  was  de¬ 
fined  in  the  report  made  on  this  subject  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  scientific  management  in  the  United  States  as 
a  mental  attitude  toward  work,  as  primarily  a  philoso- 
l)hy,  and  a  procedure  usuable  in  any  industrial  order, 
and  only  secondarily  as  a  set  of  practices.  Again,  sci¬ 
entific  management  means  the  substitution  of  facts  for 
prejudices,  the  procedure  of  finding  out  before  one 
establishes  a  policy. 

Insecurity  of  employment  and  inadequate  earnings — 
Two  immediate  vital  problems  that  demand  research 
methods.  No  other  problem  is  more  common  through¬ 
out  the  world  than  insecurity  of  employment.  It  has 
many  aspects.  Obviously  many  sciences  must  be  applied 
to  it.  Some  times  the  problem  involves  high  wages 
but  because  of  employment  insecurity  or  high  cost  of 
living,  the  high  wage  does  not  result  in  an  adequate  in¬ 
come.  Technical  sciences  must  deal  with  some  aspects 
of  employment  and  wages,  and  social  sciences  with  other 
aspects.  Why  spend  time,  for  instance,  in  discovering 
that  workers  have  irregular  employment,  when  as  a 
basis  for  action,  we  need  to  find  out  what  are  the  real 
eletnents  which  cause  irregular  employment  and  inse¬ 
curity,  what  basic  facts  are  needed  in  order  to  set  a 
proper  wage  standard? 

The  most  vivid  impression  made  upon  American 
delegates  was  the  distinct  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  human  relations,  from  every  country  with  their  vari¬ 
ation  of  social  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  industrial  conditions.  Every  country  benefits  from 
contacts  with  other  countries,  all  working  at  similar 
problems.  Such  contacts  promote  better  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world’s  work  in  industry. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  may  be 
obtained  either  directly  from  the  Secretarist  I.  R.  I.. 
66  Javastraat,  The  Hague,  Holland,  or  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  130  East  20th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Preliminary  Proceedings — $1.25. 

Reprints  of  the  Series  of  Reports  from  the  United 
States — $.25. 

The  summary  proceedings  covering  the  whole  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 


George  A.  Laubach 

With  the  death  on  September  20th,  1928  of  George 
A.  Laubach,  late  President  of  William  Laubach  & 
Sons,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  loses  a  valued  friend  and  staimch 
supporter. 

Mr.  Laubach  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Association.  He  attended  the  first  annual  convention 
held  in  New  York  in  1912.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  convention  since  that  time  and  always 
had  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  at  heart.  Those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  will  miss  his 
inspiring  fervour  and  enthusiasm. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  expresses 
its  grief  at  his  passing  and  wishes  to  extend  its  sympa¬ 
thy  to  his  associates  in  business  and  to  his  relatives. 
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Personnel  Work — Its  Place  in  the  Store 


An  Outline  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Method  With  Organization  Chart 

Recent  Trends  of  Personnel  Work  in  the  United  States 
Occupies  Center  of  Interest  at  Congress  of  International 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Improvement  of  Human 
Relations  and  Conditions  in  Industry — Cambridge,  England 
By  Eugenia  B.  Lies,  Director  of  Planning,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  been  discussing  at  this  congress  the 
“Fundamental  Relationships  between  All  Sections 
of  the  Industrial  Community”.  Since  industry 
itself  forms  the  most  important  section  in  the  industrid 
community,  the  place  of  personnel  work  in  the  industrial 
unit  or  in  the  business  organization  should  receive  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  In  opening  the  discussion,  I  shall 
present  two  phases : 

Suggest  some  of  the  more  recent  trends  of 
personnel  work  in  the  United  States. 

Present  in  outline  the  personnel  activities 
in  the  organization  with  which  I  am  connected. 

My  presentation,  therefore,  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  .American  industrial  history’,  our  habits  of 
work  and  attitudes  of  mind.  Some  of  our  experiences 
in  America  have  probably  been  the  experiences,  also, 
of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  personnel  work 
has  necessarily  taken  different  forms  in  other  countries 
because  the  industrial  and  social  backgrounds  of  those 
countries  are  unlike  ours  and  the  needs  to  be  met  are 
also  different. 


This  material  should  lie  considered  merely  as  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  fund  of  “experience  data”,  to  which  others 
will  add.  By  such  a  pooling  of  case  material,  we  may 
evaluate  present  methods,  discover  points  of  similarity 
and  of  difference,  and  eventually  develop  more  effective 
methods. 

Function  of  Management 

Any  discussion  of  personnel  work  should  be  prefaced 
by  a  statement  of  the  functions  and  objectives  of  man¬ 
agement  with  regard  to  personnel.  In  the  United  States, 
today,  enlightened  management  is  holding  itself  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  the  best  methods  of  work,  providing 
the  best  working  conditions,  and  placing  the  worker  on 
the  job  to  which  he  is  best  adapted,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  worker  to  reach  a  maximum  of  production 
with  a  minimum  of  fatigue,  to  increase  his  earnings, 
and  to  secure  greater  satisfaction  from  his  work.  This 
attitude  of  management  is  economically  sound  because  it 
inevitably  results  in  reduced  unit  cost  of  operation,  the 
benefit  of  which  can  eventually  be  shared  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  form  of  improved  service  or  reduced  sell¬ 
ing  price. 
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Function  of  Personnel  Work 

This  responsibility  of  management,  if  we  accept  it, 
requires  the  greatest  possible  understanding  of  human 
liehavior,  and  personnel  work,  therefore,  becomes  one 
of  the  very  important  functions  of  management.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  personnel  work  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  entire  organization,  along  with  the 
purchasing,  manufacture  and  selling  of  merchandise. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  most  of  us  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  human  factor  in  industry,  that 
what  we  should  strive  for  is  a  universal  acceptance  by 
management  of  its  responsibility  for  human  relations. 
Once  management  accepts  this  obligation,  it  usually 
follow  that  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  enlisting  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  this  essential  phase  of  its  work. 

This  gradual  enlarging  of  the  responsibilities  of  man¬ 
agement  and  the  humanizing  of  its  objectives  is  the  out¬ 
standing  recent  trend  in  our  country.  Do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me;  I  do  not  say  that  all  management  is 
thus  inspired — far  from  it.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
statistics  available,  to  prove  even  that  more  plants  have 
this  jx)int  of  view  today.  There  seem  to  be  many  in¬ 
dications  that  the  trend  is  in  this  direction. 

Specifically,  we  may  define  the  personnel  function  of 
management  to  include  the  responsibility  for 

The  following  operation  or  line  functions: 

.Selecting,  placing  and  training  workers  for 
the  job. 

Developing  workers  on  the  job  by 

Periodic  personnel  audits  atid  salary  re¬ 
view 

Promotional  training  and  promotion 

Medical  and  psychiatric  treatment. 

Accident  prevention  and  safety  work. 

Maintaining  lunch  rooms. 

Maintaining  social  service  and  recreational 
activities. 

The  training  of  Managers  and  Executives  in  better 
understanding  of  human  behavior. 

Cooperation  with  the  research,  or  planning,  or 
methods  department,  insofar  as  the  human  element  is 
affected,  in 

The  development  of  standard  methods  of 
performance. 

The  development  of  job  si^ecifications. 

The  improvement  of  working  conditions, 
such  as : 

Lighting,  ventilation,  seating,  safety  de¬ 
vices.  noise. 

Hours  of  work  (including  rest  periods)  and 

wages. 

Vacation  plans. 

Insurance  plans. 

Organization — the  Best  Type 
Having  analyzed  the  personnel  function,  the  next 
consideration  is  what  is  the  best  type  of  organization 
for  discharging  this  function.  The  organization  of  the 
personnel  department  will  depend  upon  the  type  and 
size  of  the  business  or  industrial  unit,  and  on  the  atti¬ 


tude  of  the  management.  The  one  general  principle 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  all  branches 
of  the  personnel  program  must  be  properly  coordinated. 

The  smaller  the  organization  the  less  likelihood  that 
the  personnel  functions  will  lack  coordination,  for  in 
smaller  organizations  the  operating  manager  himself 
may  discharge  all  responsibilities  relating  to  personnel. 
Even  in  slightly  larger  organizations  having  only  two  or 
three  members  in  the  personnel  department  there  is  little 
probability  that  each  function  will  be  specialized  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  proper  coordination, 
Ijecause  the  same  individual  usually  shares  in  all  of  the 
activities.  In  larger  organizations  however — those  which 
employ  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  staff  members  to  do 
this  work,  coordination  is  more  difficult  because  of 
over-specialization  of  the  personnel  functions. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me  that  insofar 
as  is  practical,  a  vertical  organization  which  holds  each 
Ijersonnel  worker  responsible  for  all  of  the  personnel 
functions  of  a  department  or  group  of  departments  is 
Ixtter  than  a  horizontal  one  which  holds  each  personnel 
worker  responsible  for  one  function  in  a  number  of  de¬ 
partments. 

Method  and  Technique 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  technique 
or  method  of  a  personnel  department.  Each  establish¬ 
ment  will  have  to  work  out  its  own  method.  The  value 
of  a  correct  technique  cannot  be  overemphasized  but  it 
is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  attitude  and  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  management.  This  is  so  liecause  it  is  man¬ 
agement  which  must  always  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
any  technique.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  personnel  tech¬ 
nique,  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  exact  statistical  meas¬ 
urement  is  impossible,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
management  be  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department.  Even  the  statistical  measurement 
may  tie  difficult  in  personnel  work,  the  attempt  to  meas¬ 
ure  results  quantitatively  should  not  be  abandoned  al¬ 
together.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  an  effort  should 
lie  made  to  gather  statistical  proof  of  the  value  of  any 
technique  or  device  introduced  in  personnel  work. 

As  many  records  as  possible  should  therefore  be  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  statistically  the 
effect  of  such  devices  as  shorter  hours  of  work  or  un¬ 
employment  insurance  on  morale.  To  be  accurate,  such 
records  must  be  kept  over  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
include  results  under  depressed  as  well  as  prosperous 
business  conditions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  though, 
that  there  will  always  be  certain  factors  which  materially 
influence  results  but  which  cannot  be  measured  quanti¬ 
tatively.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  important  that 
the  management  which  judges  the  effectiveness  of  the 
personnel  program  be  sympathetic. 

A  fundamentally  sound  and  permanently  effective 
personnel  procedure  requires,  in  addition  to  a  correct 
technique,  standard  working  methods  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  again  the  exact  method  of  developing 
these  conditions  will  depend  upon  the  individual  or¬ 
ganization.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  the 
description  of  our  own  methods. 

Personnel  work  in  America  is  lieing  accepted  more 
and  more  as  a  definite  function  of  management,  together 
with  operation  and  control.  The  responsibility  of  man¬ 
agement  toward  personnel  is  to  provide  the  best  methods 
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of  work  and  the  best  working  conditions  and  to  fit 
the  worker  to  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  equipped. 
Two  elements  are  essential  in  order  to  achieve  this 
result : 

A  proper  coordination  of  all  the  personnel 
functions  through  an  organization  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  individual  establish¬ 
ment. 

Technique  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  individual  establishment. 

Application  of  Principles  to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of  our 
personnel  work  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City. 

To  furnish  a  background  against  which  to  place  the 
picture  of  our  personnel  department  that  I  shall  attempt 
to  sketch  I  shall  first  give  you  a  few  facts  regarding 
our  establishment.  In  the  first  place,  Macy’s  is  a  de¬ 
partment  store  having  over  150  selling  departments 
and  doing  an  annual  business  of  over  80  million  dollars. 
We  employ  an  average  of  8,000  people  in  operating  our 
business  divided  roughly  into  40%  engaged  directly  in 
selling  and  60%  in  non-selling  work.  At  Christmas 
time  which  is  our  peak  season,  we  have  as  many  as 
12,000  employees  on  the  payroll.  Our  salary  costs  are 
about  50%  of  our  total  expense.  From  these  figures 
you  will  see  at  once  that  the  proper  organization  of  our 
personnel  activities  is  an  important  problem. 

There  are  four  important  steps  in  fitting  personnel 
to  the  proper  jobs : 

Determining  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  job 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

Determining  the  type  of  individual  who  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  on  the  job. 

Selecting  the  individual  for  the  job. 

Training  the  worker  who  has  been  selected. 

Our  planning — or  methods  department  (which  you 
will  note  from  our  organization  chart  is  responsible  to 
our  Board  of  Operations  which  directs  and  controls  all 
operating  procedures)  assists  the  operating  managers 
in  a  staff  of  service  capacity  in  the  determination  of 
what  work  shall  be  done,  the  method  to  be  used  and 
the  condition  under  which  it  shall  be  done.  When  the 
standardization  of  the  job  is  completed,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training  Departments,  together  with  the 
Planning  Department,  develop  job  specifications  which 
describe  the  functions  of  the  job  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  worker.  Using  these  job  specifications  as  a  guide, 
the  Employment  Department  selects  the  workers  and  the 
Training  Department  instructs  them. 

The  supervision — of  the  employment  and  training 
functions  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Assistant  General  Mana¬ 
ger  who  reports  to  the  General  Manager.  Our  General 
Manager  is  thus  responsible  for  all  personnel  activities 
as  well  as  for  all  operating  departments.  This  means 
that  we  consider  the  personnel  functions  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  management.  The  lines  of  responsibility 
are  indicated  on  our  organization  chart. 

The  Employment  Department — with  a  staff  of  in¬ 
terviewers  who  have  had  special  training  in  psychiatry 
and  psychology  is  charged  with  the  following  respon¬ 
sibilities  : 


Interviewing,  testing,  selecting  and  placing 
employees.  (The  medical  examination  is  made 
by  the  hospital,  the  mental  tests  are  conducted 
by  the  Conference  Office  or  Psychiatric 
Clinic). 

Following  up  all  employees  who  have  been 
placed  to  make  sure  that  they  are  properly 
adjusted  to  their  jobs. 

Interviewing  employees  when  they  leave  the 
organization  —  either  because  of  lay  off  or 
resignation — in  order  to  secure  correct  infor¬ 
mation  for  labor  turnover  data. 

Training  Department — The  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  of  all  personnel  is  divided  between  two  divisions 
of  the  Training  Department:  The  selling  division  re¬ 
sponsible  for  training  those  in  direct  contact  with  the 
customer  that  is  salesclerks  and  section  managers;  and 
the  non-selling  division  which,  trains  all  other  employees. 
The  program  includes  initial  training  at  the  time  of 
employment,  follow-up  training  on  the  job,  and  training 
for  promotion. 

All  salesclerks  are  instructed  in  store  system,  mer¬ 
chandise  information  and  service  and  policies.  All  em¬ 
ployees — those  in  selling  and  in  non-selling  departments 
— are  closely  followed  up  and  reinstructed  if  necessary 
by  the  teacher  assigned  to  the  department.  In  addition, 
the  Training  Department  supervises  the  work  of  the 
Training  Squad — a  group  made  up  principally  of  young 
college  graduates — who  receive  training  in  all  branches 
of  the  organization  in  preparation  for  junior  executive 
and  executive  jobs.  It  conducts  also  the  annual  executive 
training  course  for  junior  executives  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  fitness  for  executive  jobs. 

Conference  Office — Another  division  of  our  person¬ 
nel  org^anization  is  the  Conference  Office,  or  Pscyhiatric 
Clinic,  which  is  responsible  for : 

Conducting  the  psychological  tests  given  to 
applicants. 

Handling  all  cases  of  maladjustment  re¬ 
ferred  by  Department  Managers  or  the  Salary 
Review  Committee. 

This  involves 

Securing  the  complete  history — work, 
social,  physical — of  the  individual  from 
records  available  and  by  interview. 

Conducting  the  necessary  psychological 
and  psychiatric  tests. 

Diagnosing  the  situation  and  making 
recommendations. 

Making  research  studies  of  personnel  in  de¬ 
partments  and  developing  on  basis  of  job 
specifications  a  testing  technique  for  various 
jobs. 

Compiling  and  analyzing  labor  turnover 
data. 

The  Social  Service  and  Recreation  Division  has 
three  main  branches: 

Social  Service  including 
Emergency  relief  to  employees 
Representation  on  the  governing  board  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Aid  Association. 

Recreation,  involving 

Supervision  of  Employees’  Recreation  Room 
{Continued  on  page  478) 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 

Promoted  in  New  Orleans 
By  a  Cooperative  Campaign 
That  Was  City-Wide  in  Scope 


PiopoMd  ibr  Canal  5lnxt  ibr  litf  Cbi5t^ 


These  were  street  decorations  that  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau  of  New  Orleans  Association 
of  Commerce.  The  decorations  extended  on  both  sides  of 
Canal  Street  from  Camp  to  Elks  Place.  The  duration  of  the 
decoration  was  from  November  2Sth  to  December  26th.  The 
average  cost  was  $3.00  per  front  foot. 


By  E.  Davis  McCutchon,  Director  of  Sales  and  Advertising,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 


For  years,  Christmas  selling  campaigns  have  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  old  slogan,  “Do  Your  Christmas 
Shopping  Early.”  So  much  so,  that  the  slogan  has 
been  robbed  of  its  meaning  by  constant  repetition.  A 
new  method  of  approach,  something  different,  there¬ 
fore,  is  needed  to  center  the  attention  of  the  buying 
public  on  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  approaching  and 
that  the  time  to  buy  is  Now. 

Certain  localities,  like  the  cities  of  the  South,  have 
a  special  problem.  The  weather  does  not  get  really  cold 
until  after  Christmas.  There  is  no  snow.  None  of  the 
traditional  decorations  and  accompaniments  of  the 
Christmas  season  are  present  to  produce  the  Christmas 
Spirit,  that  state  of  mind  so  necessary  to  the  buying 
public,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  merchant.  It  is  not 
until  Christmas  trees  are  for  sale  on  the  sidewalks, 
holly  venders  bark  their  wares  and  Christmas  postcards 
all  make  their  appearance,  that  people  realize  the  need 
to  do  their  Christmas  shopping.  This  necessarily  post¬ 
pones  and  curtails  the  shopping  season  in  a  manner 
which  is  most  dissatifying  to  the  merchant. 

To  supplement  the  “Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping 
Early”  slogans,  try  the  effect  of  an  artificially  produced 
Christmas  atmosphere. 

Present  a  Christmas  effect  in  a  way  which  Nature 
does  not  supply  for  you  and  stimulate  a  psychological 
effect  on  the  buying  public  to  serve  your  ends. 

Obviously,  the  problem  is  one  of  decoration,  to  set 
the  stage  for  Christmas  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  to 
persuade  your  customers  unconsciously  to  play  the 
parts  you  want  them  to  play  in  your  Christmas  drama. 

The  problem  is  simplified  in  cities  where  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  does  not  spread  over  a  great  area.  Dress 
up  your  Main  Street  for  Christmas  and  produce  arti¬ 
ficially  the  Christmas  spirit  weeks  ahead  of  the  time 
when  it  might  naturally  have  come  to  life.  Up  and 
down  the  length  of  your  main  thoroughfare,  build  an 
aisle  of  Christmas  trees.  Cover  each  electric  light  pole 
with  natural  bark  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  providing 
ample  clearance  for  pedestrians,  automobiles  and  street 
cars.  Above  this  attach  a  real  Christmas  tree  of  spruce 
completely  topping  the  pole.  All  the  Christmas  trees 
should  be  of  uniform  height  and  breadth  so  as  to  pro¬ 


duce  a  symmetrical  effect.  Decorate  each  tree  with 
electric  bulbs  of  many  colors  and  the  result  will  be 
startlingly  beautiful. 

Where  the  electric  light  poles  are  set  on  the  outside 
edges  of  a  neutral  ground  construct  an  arch  of  natural 
red  leaves,  with  a  holly  wreath  suspended  from  the 
center  of  each  arch. 

Contracting  for  the  Work 

An  ideal  arrangement  is  to  contract  with  one  man 
only  for  the  actual  work  of  putting  up  the  display. 
He,  in  turn  should  make  his  own  sub-contract  with 
carpenters,  electricians,  and  other  laborers.  The  mer¬ 
chants  should  not  be  interested  nor  bothered  with  these 
details.  Their  sole  concern  should  be  in  an  assurance 
from  the  general  contractor  that  he  will  turn  the  display 
over  to  them  on  the  day  specified  in  complete  readiness. 
Thus,  you  have  unified  control  and  centralized  respon¬ 
sibility. 

This  scheme  is  best  carried  out  by  a  Christmas  Dec¬ 
orations  Committee  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau  of 
the  city. 

How  to  Carry  Out  the  Plan 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  can  be 
obtained  and  the  total  cost  determined.  Then,  each 
store  facing  on  the  street  can  be  assessed  a  fair  amount 
per  front  foot. 

Christmas  decorations  plans  on  a  city-wide  basis 
have  been  used  successfully  in  several  large  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis. 

Let  us  say  that  the  actual  work  of  decorating  is 
completed  by  Thanksgiving.  On  the  following  night, 
the  night  after  Thanksgiving,  the  current  should  be 
turned  on  for  the  first  time.  It  is  found  best  to  have  a 
formal  program  for  the  turning  on  of  the  lights.  The 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  should 
participate  in  the  official  opening.  The  stores  should 
further  cooperate  by  showing  Christmas  merchandise 
in  their  windows  for  the  first  time.  These  windows 
are  unveiled  simultaneously  with  the  turning  on  of  the 
lights.  The  decorations  will  be  illuminated  every  night 
until  Christmas  and  on  the  day  after  Christmas  will 
all  be  removed. 
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Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 

Department  Stores  Adopt  “Coinsurance”  U.  &  O.  Form  After 
Four  Years  Effort  to  Develop  Satisfactory  Form  of  Contract 


By  Warben  F.  Kimball, 

The  Insurance  Committees  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  this  Association  as  well  as  the  Insurance 
Bureau  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  during 
the  past  five  years  to  the  subject  of  Use  and  Occupancy 
insurance.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  definite 
and  favorable  results. 

Study  of  this  subject  started  because  the  per  diem 
limitation  form  of  contract  was  and  still  is  thoroughly 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  department  store  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  hidden  100%  coinsurance  arrangement  applied 
against  full  gross  profits  for  at  least  95  out  of  every 
100  losses  likely  to  be  sustained  and  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  tendency  to  compute  U.  &  O.  valuation  solely  on 
the  basis  of  total  destruction  of  the  property  were  the 
two  major  errors  needing  correction. 

The  very  simple  expedient  of  replacing  the  total  and 
partial  suspension  clauses  in  the  per  diem  limitation 
form  with  a  clear-cut  coinsurance  clause,  exactly  along 
the  lines  of  straight  fire  insurance,  immediately  re¬ 
moved  much  of  the  confusion  regarding  U.  &  O.  in¬ 
surance  and  cleared  the  way  for  practical  application 
of  the  new  so-called  “coinsurance”  U.  &  O.  form. 

The  sprinklered  reciprocals  were  the  first  to  write 
insurance  under  the  new  form.  They  granted  full  pro¬ 
tection  against  actual  loss  of  earnings,  regardless  of 
whether  the  interruption  of  business  was  total  or  par¬ 
tial  or  for  a  long  or  short  period,  when  75%  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  coinsurance  clause  and  insurance  was 
maintained  in  amount  equal  to  at  least  75%  of  full 
gross  profits  estimated  a  year  ahead.  The  rate  was 
established  at  about  15%  above  the  old  per  diem  form 
rate. 

The  first  stock  company  rating  board  to  take  action 
was  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  They 
adopted  substantially  the  same  coinsurance  form  but 
required  at  least  80%  coinsurance  instead  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  75%  and  a  rate  increase  of  25%  above  the  per 
diem  form  rate  instead  of  the  reciprocal  15%  increase. 

A  good  many  of  the  Boston  stores  immediately  adopted 
the  coinsurance  form,  some  placing  the  business  with 
Reciprocals,  some  with  Stock  Companies  and  some  with 
both. 

Following  this  action  in  Boston,  the  new  coinsurance 
form  was  gradually  adopted  State  by  State  throughout 
the  country  until  it  is  now  available  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  The  same  80%  coinsurance  re¬ 
quirement  prevailed  as  in  Boston  but  unfortunately, 
a  much  higher  rate  was  promulgated  by  all  other  rating 
Boards.  In  contrast  to  the  Boston  Board  increase  of 
25%  above  the  old  per  diem  form  rate,  the  rate  increase 
everywhere  else  ranged  from  55%  to  65%  above  the 
per  diem  form  rate. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  last  to  take  action  and 
four  years  elapsed  liefore  the  principle  of  coinsurance 
for  U.  &  O.  was  officially  recognized.  Early  this  year 
a  100%  coinsurance  form,  as  an  alternative  to  the  older 


Director  of  Insurance 


per  diem  and  weekly  limitation  forms,  was  adopted. 
This  form  embraces  the  principles  of  the  original 
“Controllers”  form  and  the  new  coinsurance  adopted 
elsewhere  but  varies  in  detail  from  both.  Application 
of  the  100%  coinsurance  clause  is  most  difficult  to 
interpret  but  tbe  net  result,  as  applied  to  department 
stores,  is  that  insurance  must  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  from  83%  to  85%  of  full  gross  profits  estimated 
a  year  ahead.  The  rate  is  the  same  as  the  Boston  rate, 
namely,  25%  over  the  per  djem  form  rate.  The  amount 
of  insurance  required  is'  about  10%  more  than 
required  by  the  Reciprocal  form  and  about  5%  more 
than  required  by  the  Stock  Company  form  used  in 
Boston. 

Detailed  insurance  audits  and  surveys  have  now  been 
made  for  89  stores  totaling  over  balf  a  billion  sales,  and 
located  in  20  states  and  50  cities.  Tbe  U.  &  O.  situation 
has  l)een  rechecked  in  the  first  50  stores  surveyed 
(located  in  15  states  and  31  cities)  and  is  summarized 
below. 

1.  IV hen  coinsurance  form  discussion  started 

18  bad  no  U.  &  O.  Insurance 
2  had  Profits  Insurance 
2  had  mandatory  Minnesota  coinsurance  U. 

&  O.  form. 

28  had  per  diem  limitation  form 


50  Total 

2.  At  time  of  survey  (H/  surz'ey  July  1925 — 50th 
suri'cy  March  1927) 

13  had  no  U.  &  O. 

1  had  Profits 
13  had  per  diem  form 
23  had  new  coinsurance  form 


50  Total 

3.  At  time  of  recheck — during  last  year 
9  have  no  U.  &  O. 

1  has  Profits 
4  have  per  diem  form 
36  have  coinsurance  form 


50  Total 

4.  Summary 

a.  Nearly  half  of  those  formerly  without  U. 
&  O.  protection  have  put  it  on  and  now, 
40  out  of  50  have  U.  &  O.  insurance. 

b.  Of  the  28  who  originally  had  the  per  diem 
limitation  form,  24  have  changed  to  the 
new  coinsurance  form.  Three  of  the  four 
who  still  have  the  per  diem  form  are  very 
large  stores  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
where  until  very  recently  the  coinsurance 
form  has  been  denied  to  them. 
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How  will  you  meet  this  condition? 


Hundreds  of  stores  will  face  this  condition 
during  the  coming  Christmas  season.  Some 
will  plan  to  meet  it  as  they  have  tried  to 
meet  it  before,  by  hiring  extra  salespeople. 
Others  will  strike  directly,  at  the  weakness 
of  their  present  method  by  changing  to 
National  Cash  Register  equipment. 

As  Snellenburg’s  did  in  Philadelphia  when 
they  installed  two  National  Cash  Registers 
in  their  handkerchief  department  and 
handled  Christmas  sales  with  52  sales¬ 
people  and  3  cashiers  where  108  clerks  and 
6  cashiers  had  been  required. 

As  the  Boston  Store  did  in  Chicago,  where 
two  salesgirls  and  one  multiple-drawer 


National  Cash  Register  handled  3,884  sales 
in  nine  hours. 

As  three  thousand  other  department  stores 
have  done  by  installing  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
isters  and  charge  phones,  which  insure 
quick  service  for  customers  and  operating 
economy  for  stores. 

Today,  while  there  is  yet  time  for  careful 
planning,  take  the  first  step  toward  elim¬ 
inating  the  condition  shown  here.  Ask  our 
representative  in  your  city  or  our  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Division  at  Dayton  to  make  a 
survey  of  your  needs.  It  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Group 


Teaching  Merchandise  to  Salespeople 

Buyer  and  Training  Department  Cooperate 
To  Dramatize  Selling  of  Merchandise 
By  Martha  B.  Douglas,  Director  of  Training,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 


MERCANDISE  instruction  plays  an  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  the  program  of  the 
modem  training  department.  The  theory  that 
merchandise  information  should  be  given  to  the  sales¬ 
people  at  the  initiative  of  the  buyer  has  been  exploded 
by  training  departments  that  have  found  their  sales- 
force  uninformed  on  the  merchandise  they  were  selling 
because  this  instruction  had  been  left  wholly  to  the 
discretion,  time,  and  interest  of  the  buyer.  The  up-to- 
date  training  department  realizes  that  since  the  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  for  instruction  of  all  kinds  falls  at 
its  door,  this  department  must  add  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  to  its  list  of  teaching  activities. 

Many  of  the  more  highly  developed  training  depart¬ 
ments  have  one  teacher  attached  to  each  merchandise 
manager  of  the  store  whose  special  duty  is  to  instruct 
all  the  salespeople  of  that  division  in  the  merchandise 
they  handle.  She  also  works  with  the  buyers  and  as¬ 
sistant  buyers  of  her  groups,  training  them  to  present 
the  merchandise  they  purchase  to  the  people  who  must 
sell  it.  Each  teacher  is  selected  to  handle  the  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  division  for  which  she  is  best  suited  by 
nature  and  by  training.  The  teacher  for  the  home  fur¬ 
nishing  division  should  be  well  trained  in  art  and 
decoration ;  while  the  instructor  for  the  ready-to-wear 
field  should  know  design,  color,  and  possess  a  natural 
flare  for  style. 

Some  smaller  stores  that  cannot  afford  a  separate 
teacher  for  each  division  of  the  store  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  having  one  person  in  the  training  department 
responsible  for  the  merchandise  instruction  for  the 
entire  store. 

How  can  one  person  handle  the  teaching  of  all  the 
merchandise  for  a  store,  or  even  for  a  division  of  a  large 
store?  No  one  individual  can  actually  do  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  instructing  for  so  large  and  varied  a  group, 
but  she  can,  nevertheless,  be  responsible  for  merchan¬ 
dise  information  being  given  to  the  departments  under 
her  supervision.  This  centralization  of  responsibility 
insures  merchandise  instruction  an  active  role  in  the 
training  program  of  the  store. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

Various  methods  are  used  by  teachers  to  instruct 
salespeople  in  the  merchandise  they  sell.  The  new  sales¬ 
person  is  usually  introduced  to  the  items  of  her  depart¬ 
ment  by  her  sponsor.  A  questionnaire  is  given  the  new 


person  by  the  teacher  to  test  the  information  received ; 
the  teacher  then  supplements  the  merchandise  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  the  sponsor.  Every  department  has  a 
merchandise  manual  that  outlines  briefly  and  clearly 
definite  selling  points  each  new  person  should  know 
regarding  the  merchandise  sold  in  her  department. 

Merchandise  instruction  and  salesmanship  go  hand  in 
hand.  One  large  store  has  combined  the  two  into  one 
course — a  union  of  merchandise  information  and  sales¬ 
manship  that  proves  effective  in  a  department  where 
many  new  employees  are  added  yearly.  But  whether 
the  two  subjects  are  combined  in  one  course  or  not, 
all  salesmanship  lessons  deal  with  merchandise — the 
display,  the  care,  the  selling  points  of  merchandise. 

Merchandise  training  given  in  the  selling  department 
may  be  supplemented  by  group  meetings  and  demon¬ 
stration  sales  conducted  in  the  morning  before  the  store 
opens.  These  meetings  are  usually  conducted  by  the 
buyer,  but  the  training  representative  for  the  division 
is  present  at  the  meeting,  and  has  assisted  the  buyer 
to  plan  the  meeting.  This  supervision  by  the  divisional 
teacher  is  necessary  because  most  buyers,  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  merchandise  they  purchase,  are  not  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Selling  Ensembles 

Departments  with  related  merchandise  often  join 
forces  at  these  group  meetings  to  show  ensembles 
and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  ensemble  selling.  The 
actual  merchandise  under  discussion  should  be  displayed 
at  this  meeting  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used — 
salespeople  may  model  gowns,  hats  and  coats,  and  furni¬ 
ture  may  be  arranged  in  groups.  One  training  depart¬ 
ment  has  had  excellent  success  with  the  salespeople 
of  a  department  collecting  ensembles,  presenting  them 
to  the  group,  and  explaining  the  reason  for  their  se¬ 
lection.  ' 

Class  room  instruction  plays  are  a  part  of  growing 
importance  in  merchandise  information.  Color,  line 
and  design,  how  to  dress  well,  accessories  to  complete 
the  costume,  period  furniture,  modem  art,  how  to  fit 
shoes  are  a  few  of  the  merchandise  courses  given  by 
a  training  department  that  once  confined  its  class  room 
merchandise  training  to  textiles.  With  ensemble  selling 
as  important  as  it  is  today,  courses  that  emphasize  the 
complete  costume  of  the  individual,  or  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  home  become  more  and  more  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective  methods 
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for  teaching  merchandise  to  salespeople  is  through  the 
use  of  films.  Slides  or  moving  pictures  showing  the 
evolution  of  the  product  from  its  natural  state  to  the  1 
finished  article  on  sale  in  the  department,  never  fail  i 
to  impress  upon  the  salesperson  the  history  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  merchandise  as  no  lecture  can  possibly  do. 
Skits  dramatized  by  the  salespeople  relating  the  story 
of  the  merchandise,  fire  the  imagination  of  the  sales¬ 
people  to  greater  interest  in  the  merchandise  of  their 
departments. 

Use  of  Outside  Agencies 

Outside  agencies  are  often  used  to  advantage  in 
training  salespeople  to  know  their  merchandise.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  are  extremely  cooperative  in  inviting  groups 
of  salespeople  to  visit  their  plants  and  in  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  products  to  instruct  the  salespeople 
on  the  use  and  selling  points  of  their  merchandise. 

Tours  and  lectures  held  at  museums  and  galleries  in 
cities  possessing  these  institutions  are  effective  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  merchandise  program  of  a  training  depart-  j 
ment.  ! 


Controllers  and  Others  Want  This  Book 

Keen  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  published  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  held  in  Boston,  May  14,  15,  16  and  17, 
1928,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Orders  are  piling  up  daily 
in  the  office  of  the  Controllers,  from  stores  who  know 
that  they  cannot  get  along  without  this  printed  report 
and  digest  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  meetings. 

The  report  is  a  model  of  good  typography,  the  im¬ 
portant  subjects  being  so  well  emphasized  that  the  eye  ' 
can  easily  reach  the  information  sought.  The  book  is  i 
the  standardized  size  of  The  Bulletin  magazine 
page  and  may  be  conveniently  filed  with  the  publications  i 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Forms,  j 
charts,  calendars  of  merchandise,  budgets,  proper  forms 
for  Spring  plans,  charts  on  merchandising  functions,  ] 
reproductions  of  records,  receipts,  accounts  payable,  i 
cheque  registers,  charts  on  sales  expectancy  and  charts  i 
showing  actual  operation  for  1926  and  1927,  are  re- ! 
produced  in  practical  and  readable  size. 

The  book  is  concluded  by  a  list  of  registered  delegates  i 
at  the  convention  with  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  | 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  | 
convention  reports  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Blank  i 
leaves  are  left  for  important  memorandum  of  members, 
and  the  inside  cover  is  a  complete  index  of  the  book 
from  pages  1  to  152.  The  book  is  not  only  of  interest 
to  the  controllers  but  to  every  department  manager. ; 
As  a  compilation  of  most  informative  and  authentic' 
data  on  the  subject  of  control,  no  publication  exceeds ; 
it  in  value. 

The  initial  copies  of  these  proceedings  are  issued  to: 
members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  without  charge, 
but  additional  copies  will  be  billed  at  $2.50  each.  To 
member  stores  of  the  NRDGA,  not  having  a  member 
in  the  Congress,  the  price  is  $5.00  per  copy.  To  non¬ 
members  of  the  NRDGA  the  price  is  $10.00  per  copy. 

The  present  supply  is  limited  and  orders  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  received. 
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Selecting  an  Executive 

Two  Sides  of  the  Shield  Are  Presented 
in  This  Method  of  Choice  and  Promotion 
By  Raymond  E.  Bell,  Management  Engineer,  New  York 

li'hai  is  Applied  Thinking?  Seniority  Instead  of  Ability? 

What  is  the  Manager’s  Greatest  Test?  “Loyalty” — is  it  dog-like  affection? 

“Things  as  They  Are” — Your  Internal  Enemy  Any  Incentives  for  an  Executive  in  Your  Store? 


WHEN  a  person  dele^tes  work  to  another,  he 
becomes  a  selector  of  men.  The  more  complex 
the  character  of  the  work  which  he  delegates, 
the  greater  the  consequence  of  his  skill  in  judging  men. 
By  far  the  most  important  test  of  a  manager  is  his 
ability  to  place  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  In  truth,  selecting  and  training  are  his  chief 
occupations. 

Research  in  personnel  selection  has  been  primarily 
directed  towards  those  procedures  which  will  effectively 
test  workers  on  manual  or  simple  clerical  tasks.  In  these 
cases  physical  dexterity  has  usually  been  the  paramount 
issue  and  little  or  no  skill  in  the  directing  of  other 
workers  was  required. 

Instruction  and  report ;  direction  and  supervision ; 
those  essential  and  primary  functions  of  the  executive, 
have  proven  difficult  to  analyze.  Science  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  yet  built  up  any  scientific  methods  that  are 
readily  available  to  the  manager  in  determining  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  direct. 

Applied  Thinking 

Executive  duties  represent  applied  thinking.  They 
consist  in  taking  past  experience,  analyzing  it  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  effect  in  an  existing  situation.  That  the 
personnel  intrusted  with  this  important  task  be  the 
very  best  available,  is  the  objective  of  progressive 
management.  The  selecting  of  executives  thus  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  enterprises. 

There  are  two  courses  which  may  be  pursued  when 
management  has  a  position  of  importance  to  fill : — 

The  choice  may  be  made  by  promotion  from 
within  the  ranks  of  the  organizations.  We  will 
refer  to  this  as  internal  selection. 

Or,  an  executive  may  be  brought  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  from  the  outside.  A  brief  title  for 
this  latter  procedure  is  external  selection. 

In  appraising  the  influences  upon  management  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  bound  up  in  each  of  these  two  methods 
for  selection,  the  size  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  naturally  have  an  important  significance. 

A  small  and  rapidly  expanding  business  obviously 
finds  itself  in  quite  a  different  position  from  that  of  the 
mature  and  widely  spread  industry  of  established  posi¬ 
tion  and  power  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Executive  selection  cannot  be  the  fixed  policy  that 
many  have  supposed.  Every  organization  finds  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  either  on  occasions.  In  truth,  the  actual 


choice  between  the  two  types  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
based  upon  the  circumstances  of  time  and  position  in 
each  individual  instance. 

The  Organization  Point  of  View 

From  the  organization  point  of  view,  both  types 
serve  important,  although  markedly  different,  purposes 
in  the  upbuilding  of  management  policies.  Internal 
selection  represents  the  conserving,  solidifying  and  con¬ 
solidating  method;  external  selection,  the  progressive 
expanding  and  enlarging  purpose. 

Since  managers  appear  to  have  conclusive  convictions 
on  this  important  matter,  it  seems  desirable  to  bring 
out  the  influences  set  in  motion  by  each  type  of  selec¬ 
tion. 

Internal  Selection — Promotion 
Advantages 

Acquaintance  with  the  personnel  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  knowledge  of  its  history  and 
established  policies. 

Familiarity  with  the  existing  routine  for 
doing  business  and  quick  adjustment  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  new  position. 

Greater  likelihood  of  extended  service  and 
a  reduction  of  executive  turnover. 

Better  discipline  in  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
structions  of  superiors. 

Incentive  to  others  in  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  thus  disclosed. 

Selection  thru  practical  experience  with  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  candidate. 

Internal  Selection — Promotion 
Disadvantages 

A  growing  belief  in  the  effectiveness  of 
things  as  they  are  and  a  reluctance  to  consider 
needed  changes  in  policies. 

The  use  of  remembered  experience  instead 
of  written  plans;  that  is,  opinions  instead  of 
facts. 

A  tendency  to  emphasize  what  cannot  be 
done  through  too  great  a  familiarity  with  what 
has  been  tried  before. 

A  growing  unfamiliarity  with  the  progress 
and  accomplishments  in  other  fields. 

Mounting  costs  of  the  understudies  required 
for  a  complete  plan  of  promotion. 

Increasing  adjustment  to  the  prejudices  and 
p)ersonal  qualities  of  superiors,  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  the  business. 

(Continued  on  page  472) 
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unit  packaging  meets 
new-day  merchandising 

Hand  to  mouth  buying  .  ,  .  smaller  units 
of  sale  .  .  ,  minimum  inventories  ...  in¬ 
creased  value  of  storage  space  .  .  .  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  demands  ...  all  have  multiplied  the 
advantages  of  unit  packaging. 

With  unit  packaging  your  salespeople  simply 
show  a  sample  .  .  .  take  the  order  and  instruct 
the  warehouse  to  make  delivery' — secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  merchandise  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  original  packages  .  .  .  unsoiled  .  .  . 
undamaged. 

Write  for  details  of  the  H  &  D  unit  packag¬ 
ing  plan  .  .  .  your  merchandising  departments 
will  welcome  this  new-day  method 
^  I  of  selling. 

i  3  |i  The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

l^\\  I  455  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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A  limited  field  for  selection  among  the 
available  candidates  in  the  organization  and  a 
leaning  towards  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
senority  rather  than  ability. 

A  salary  budget  increasing  with  length  of 
service  more  than  with  ability. 

The  heavy  weight  of  a  lengthening  pen¬ 
sion  list,  quite  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
spirit  of  paternalism  which  dwarfs  enterprise 
and  efficiency. 

When  carried  to  extremes,  unmellowed  by  external 
selection  in*  judicious  proportions,  internal  selection 
leads  ultimately  to  mounting  expense  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  volume  and  a  possible  necessity  for  radical 
reorganization  through  the  extensive  use  of  external 
selection  in  bringing  back  a  healthy  balance. 

External  Selection 
Advantages 

Opportunity  to  obtain  higher  adaptability  to 
specialized  work  through  a  widened  field  of 
selection. 

A  mental  attitude  of  inquiry  in  meeting  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  and  an  open  door  policy 
towards  possible  improvements. 

A  reduction  of  operating  costs  through  the 
closer  control  of  understudies  with  half  jobs. 

A  more  critical  observation  by  supervisors 
of  the  accomplishments  of  subordinate  execu¬ 
tives. 

Greater  alertness  for  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  personnel  rather  than  per¬ 
mit  the  management  to  go  outside. 

An  improvement  in  the  balance  between 
efficiency  and  paternalism  and  a  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  pension  plans. 

External  Selection 
Disadvantages 

Diminishing  emphasis  upon  the  length  of 
service  and  an  increased  likelihood  of  loss  of 
regular  executives. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  history  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  business  and  unfamiliarity  with 
established  routines. 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  supervisors  to 
turn  over  confidential  matters  for  execution. 

Necessity  of  selecting  a  candidate  by  an 
analysis  of  the  records  and  opinions  of  others 
rather  than  by  personal  knowledge  regarding 
his  ability  and  characteristics. 

Loyalty 

It  will  probably  be  observed  that  neither  in  the  case 
of  external  nor  internal  selection  have  we  been  led 
to  include  loyalty,  either  as  an  advantage  or  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Doubtless  every  business  man  pictures  him¬ 
self  as  placing  loyalty  in  a  noble  seat  in  the  hierarchy 
of  character.  This,  however,  does  not  remove  the 
doubt  that  there  exists  in  the  business  mind  a  broad 
and  liberal  conception  of  the  meaning  of  this  term. 

Often,  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  loyalty, 
management  refers  to  that  dog-like  affection  of  the 
dependent,  to  whom  the  will  of  the  master  means  every¬ 


thing  and  the  resort  to  any  other  alternative  does  not 
exist.  With  many,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  is  a  disposition 
to  carry  out  orders  irrespective  of  consequences. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  loyalty  is  not  a  re¬ 
action  to  a  reward.  It  is  not  a  response  of  gratitude 
made  to  a  recognition  of  merit.  It  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  spiritual  acquisition  of  mature  years,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  habit  of  completing  a  task,  when  once 
begun,  for  the  joy  of  doing  it.  As  Professor  Royce 
presents  it  in  his  “Philosophy  of  Loyalty”: 

“First,  our  loyalty  is  trained  and  kept  alive  by  the 
influence  of  personal  leaders. 

Secondly,  the  higher  forms  of  training  for  loyalty 
involve  a  momentous  process  which  I  shall  call  the 
Idealizing  of  the  Cause. 

Thirdly,  loyalty  is  especially  perfected  through  great 
strains,  labors  and  sacrifices  in  the  service  of  the  cause.” 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
external  and  internal  selection,  it  may  be  observed  that 
each  method  develops  quite  the  opposite  tendencies  from 
the  other  in  its  possible  influences  on  management 
policies.  Obviously,  both  are  subject  to  individual 
differences,  those  exceptions  which  must  always  modify 
judgment  regarding  human  characteristics. 

An  executive  may  by  his  personality,  education  and 
training  be  able  to  overcome  one  or  another  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  listed  in  either  method  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  unable  to  realize  on  all  the  possible  advantages 
which  have  been  enumerated.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  these  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Executive  Turnover 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  management  policy  is  reduction  of  execu¬ 
tive  turnover  to  the  vanishing  point.  That  this  is  an 
object  of  extreme  desirability  seems  to  be  accepted 
without  question  although  the  laws  of  industrial  growth 
appear  to  present  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  capacity  of  men  to  direct  and  control  differs 
widely,  as  is  readily  observed.  The  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  not  being  uniform,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  chain  of  promotion  can  be  preserved 
indefinitely  without  dissatisfaction. 

This  situation  may  be  likened  to  the  boulevard  with 
its  line  of  cars.  Some  more  anxious  than  others  to 
push  forward  or  to  experience  other  routes,  pass  ahead 
or  turn  off.  A  single  column  with  moderately  uniform 
speed  would  hardly  suit  all  or  even  a  substantial  part 
of  the  procession. 

The  organization  must  look  with  tolerance  on  the 
occasional  loss  of  talent.  A  moderate  turnover  of 
executive  material  is  not  an  unhealthy  sign.  If  a  group 
of  men  were  composed  of  those  whom  nobody  wants, 
management  would  have  to  look  carefully  to  its  rate 
of  progress.  There  is  a  minimum  turnover  below  which 
it  is  not  wise  to  go. 

The  Employee  Point  of  View 

However,  distinction  must  be  made  carefully  between 
loss  and  discharge.  A  competent  man  attracted  away 
has  a  far  different  significance  in  the  analysis  of  execu¬ 
tive  turnover  than  a  release  for  lack  of  capacity  or 
other  reprehensible  causes. 

In  the  first  instance  the  line  of  promotion  has  per- 
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haps  been  speeded  up.  In  the  other  a  decay  spot  in 
management  has  been  discloseo. 

Executive  Selection 

In  any  successful  relation  between  two  parties,  both 
sides  derive  an  advantage.  Executive  selection  must 
not  only  be  conducted  to  the  benefit  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  but  the  good  of  the  individual  is  equally  necessary. 

Incentive  has  usually  been  the  counter  weight  em¬ 
ployed  to  value  the  policies  that  influence  employees, 
high  and  low.  Here  again,  time  and  length  of  per¬ 
spective  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  Intelligence 
being  rated  upon  the  distance  the  individual  sees  into 
the  future,  any  short  time  motives  may  be  eliminated 
as  having  no  appreciable  part  in  executive  incentive. 

We  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  separate  that  med¬ 
ley  of  indefinite  and  immature  impulses  which  some¬ 
times  obtain  a  brief  lodging  place  in  any  mind  and  list 
only  those  considerations  which  release  enduring  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  bring  about  the  full  utilization  of  the 
executive’s  abilities. 

What  are  executive  incentives? 

Executive  Incentives 
Opportunity — 

An  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  that  will  form  a  capital  which  may  be  in¬ 


vested  productively  in  as  large  a  number  of 
places  as  possible. 

Earning  Power — 

A  continuously  increasing  earning  power 
based  upon  merit  that  assures  him  of  a  living 
standard  in  a  reasonably  ascending  scale. 

Leadership — 

An  avoidance  of  blind  alleys  and  a  dignity  of 
position  that  is  an  encouragement  to  his  desire 
for  leadership. 

Enthusiasm — 

The  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  the  growth 
of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  associated 
and  the  knowledge  that,  as  it  grows,  his  own 
improvement  is  likely  to  be  roughly  propor¬ 
tional  to  it. 

Advancement — 

Confidence  in  the  policy  that  advancement 
shall  follow  promptly  upon  merit. 

Security — 

A  sense  of  security  thru  the  elimination  of 
partiality  and  “playing  politics”  to  get  ahead. 

A  careful  analysis  and  weighing  of  these  executive 
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NOW,  Not  at  the  End  of  the  Fiscal  Year 


Big  business,  operating  on  close  mar¬ 
gins,  has  found  it  unsafe  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  in¬ 
ventory,  determine  profit  and  loss, 
and  complete  the  balance  sheet. 

Big  business  has  proved,  both  for  it¬ 
self  and  smaller  business,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  knowing,  exactly,  NOW, 
daily,  or  at  least  once  a  month,  the 
extent  of  profits  and  progress. 

The  current  trend  of  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  used  as  an  indication  of  what 
to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


is,  “generally  speaking,”  “fairly  ac¬ 
curate.”  But  “generally  speaking”  is 
not  accurate  enough. 

The  only  safe  and  constant  basis  for 
executive  decisions  is  timely  and 
exact  knowledge  —  knowledge  best 
derived  from  the  frequent  compari¬ 
son  of  operating  results  with  a  well- 
planned  budget. 

“NOW,  not  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year”  means  the  prompt  correction  of 
mistakes,  elimination  of  loss,  and 
protection  of  profits. 
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incentives  indicates  that  neither  internal  nor  external 
selection,  as  a  stimulus  to  executives  has  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  bearing  one'  than  the  other. 

External  selection  apparently  may  be  utilized  quite 
as  readily  to  encourage  as  to  discourage  internal  can¬ 
didates  for  promotion. 

External  Methods  of  Selection 

In  going  outside  the  organization  for  executive  ma¬ 
terial,  a  manager  may  call  upon  four  possible  resources 
for  assistance. 

He  may  place  his  requirements  in  the  hands 
of  a  licensed  employment  agent  for  sugges¬ 
tions. 

He  may  canvass  friends  and  associates  for 
suggestions. 

He  may  advertise  in  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals. 

Or  he  may  retain  specialists  in  the  field  of 
executive  selection  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Employment  Agencies 

The  laws  and  regulations  under  which  licensed  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  operate  tend  to  encourage  volume 
placements  in  the  low  earning  jobs.  While  the  agency 
fee  is  directly  proportional  to  the  salary  offered,  ade¬ 
quate  selection  service  is  found  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  compensation.  It  costs  more  than  twice  as 
much  to  select  a  $5,000  executive  than  one  in  the 
$2,500  class.  Agencies  are,  therefore,  placed  in  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  being  unable  to  devote  the 
time  and  attention  necessary  to  high  grade  executive 
placement. 

Furthermore,  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  position  to  be  filled  is  needed  and  the  agency 
can  hardly  afford  to  employ  men  of  the  calibre  of 
specialists  for  this  purpose.  Then,  too,  good  men  are 
often  reluctant  to  utilize  the  services  of  an  agency 
because  of  the  lack  of  personal  prestige  which  they 
fear  it  may  imply  with  a  consequent  prejudice  to  their 
standing. 

Since  employment  agencies  derive  their  income  from 
the  men  who  are  placed,  their  interest  is  primarily  in 
selling  the  man  to  the  employer  rather  than  selecting 
him  for  the  place. 

Canvassing  friends  and  associates  will  sometimes 
bring  results,  but  this  method  of  searching  is  obviously 
limited  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  tendency  to  recommend 
personal  friends  irrespective  of  their  qualifications. 

Advertising  often  brings  volumes  of  replies  but  with 
the  difficulty  of  sorting  to  be  faced.  Interviewing  is 


arduous  and  requires  special  facilities,  technique  and 
experience.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  canvass  usually  de¬ 
velops  only  the  most  currently  available  material. 

Selection  by  Specialists 

The  growth  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  executive 
•  selection,  representing  the  employer  rather  than  the 
employee,  is  of  recent  origin  and  the  number  engaged 
in  this  work  is  still  extremely  limited.  This  type  of 
assistance  takes  for  granted  the  need  of  establishing 
a  clearing  house  of  men  available  in  advance  of  the 
need.  Its  outstanding  merits  are : — 

The  ability  to  clearly  comprehend  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  position  to  be  filled. 

A  knowledge  of  management  that  weighs 
the  relationship  which  the  position  to  be  filled 
bears  to  the  allied  executive  responsibilities 
with  which  it  must  coordinate. 

A  broad  and  discerning  judgment  that  aids 
in  determining  whether  external  or  internal 
selection  is  the  more  desirable  in  a  particular 
case. 

A  professional  interest  in  serving  the  em¬ 
ployer,  rather  than  a  commercial  interest  in 
selling  him.  They  are  the  representatives  of 
the  management  and  not  the  agent  of  the 
applicant. 

The  ability  to  analyze  candidates,  derived 
from  wide  experience  and  scientific  study  of 
the  principles,  methods  and  routine  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  work. 

The  opportunity  it  affords  the  employer  to 
weigh  conclusions  with  an  experienced  ad¬ 
visor. 

The  maintenance  of  a  continuous  bureau  of 
classified  information  regarding  available  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  does  not  wait  for  the  need  to 
arise  before  making  the  search. 

The  opportunity  to  conduct  interviews  in 
an  atmosphere  of  professional  practice,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  man  of  ability 
seeking  a  new  connection. 

Progress  in  business  calls  for  a  harmonjr  of  all  its 
parts.  Not  the  monotonous  repetition  of  a  single  chord, 
but  a  sequence  of  tones  and  a  flow  of  rhythm.  Man¬ 
agement  policy,  recognizing  that  methods  are  but  the 
notes  of  music,  also  calls  for  those  rhythmic  changes 
capable  of  being  blended  into  a  harmony  of  progress 
when  guided  by  the  skilful  and  flexible  hands  of  sound 
business  of  judgment. 


Sales  Promotion  in  The  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company 


Frank  S.  Black,  Publicity  Manager  of  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company  says:  “The  sales  promotion 
plans  in  this  business  originate  with  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
licity,  merchandise  and  service  divisions.  These  plans 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  management  of  the 
store. 

“We  also  use  the  name  sales  promotion  for  a  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  service  manager’s  division  whose  function 
it  is  to  promote  suggestion  sales  among  salespeople,  and 
in  general  to  stir  up  interest  among  the  selling  force 
in  new  merchandise,  and  special  events. 

“We  have  no  general  sales  manager,  and  we  have  no 
individual  nor  department  that  is  entirely  responsible 
for  securing  or  planning  sales.  This  responsibility  is 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  publicity,  buying  and 
service  divisions.” 
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When/i(« 
Flashes 
Strik^ 


the  Hashes  strike;^ 
How  Are  You  Protected  r 


When  the  Flashes  Strike! 

That’s  the  time  losses  appear 
and  profits  disappear !  But 
whv  wait  for  the  flashes  to 

STRIKE? 

The  reported  Chinese  custom. 
“Paying  the  doctor  to  keep 
well.”  is  a  sound  and  practical 
theory  and  directly  applicable 
to  retail  store  o})eration.  In 
the  Retail  Field,  it  is  {wssible 
to  MINIMIZE  the  dangerous 
flashes  above  portrayed. 


So  that  your  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  your  loyal  and  efficient 
employees,  may  l)e  properly  protected,  it  is  imperative  that  you  exercise 
the  greatest  possible  care  when  selecting  the  organization  to  service  your 
store.  Checking  up  salespeople  has  developed  into  a  highly  specialized 
job.  The  following  qualifications,  (all  of  which  you  will  find  in  Will- 
mark  Service),  constitute  your  assurance  of  constructive  cooperation 
and  efficient  performance  of  the  work  itself : — 


1 —  Dependability. 

2 —  Specialization. 

3 —  Conscientious 
Cooperation. 


9 — Trained,  steadily  employed  and  bonded 
personnel.  (Willmark  employees  are 
not  detectives.) 

10 — Practical  theories  of  Constructive  Pre¬ 
vention. 


ETERNAL  VIGILANCE 
will  PREVENT  the  smashing 
of  profits.  The  most  effective 
method  of  protecting  the  profits 
of  your  business,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  your  sales,  is  to 
install  the  proper  kind  of  a 
Shopping  Service. 


4 —  Organization. 

5—  Experience. 

6 —  Intelligence. 

7 —  Clean  Methods. 

8 —  Efficiency. 


11 —  Advice  and  personal  interest  of  its  offi¬ 
cials  and  executives  in  your  problems 
of  Store  Personnel. 

12 —  Occasional  suggestions  which,  if  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  will  have  a  far-reaching 
constructive  effect. 


Your  official  request  for  particulars  incurs  no  obligation 


Willmark  Service  System 


Executive  Offices: 

250  West  51th  Street,  New  York  City 


INC. 

Power  of  Prevention'’ 

Branch  Offices: 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WILLMARK  CHARGES  A  FL.4T  FEE.  NO  EXTRAS 

Copyright  1928,  Willmark  Service  System 


TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 
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Modem  Store  Architecture  Must  Solve  Inner  Areas 

The  Design  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  New  Store 
Provides  Modern  Illumination  and  Air  Circulation 
By  A.  B.  Randall,  Research  Engineer,  Simon  &  Simon,  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Department  store  architecture  of  America  of  inner  central  areas  which  are  lacking  in  natural 
and  Europe  has  been  concerned  with  a  number  direct  light  and  air,  has  become  of  increasing  import- 
of  major  problems  the  solution  of  which  funda-  ance.  These  areas  have  been  architecturally  treated 
mentally  influences  design.  in  many  ways  to  overcome  these  defects  in  attractive- 

The  store  structure  developing  from  humble  begin-  ness.  Applied  science  as  a  valuable  ally  with  its  develop- 
nings  in  a  small  box  with  windows  has  become,  due  to  ments  in  modem  illumination  and  air  conditioning  has 
the  vast  scale  of  present  day  merchandising  and  com-  been  extensively  employed. 

merce,  a  highly  complex  ornamental  box-like  structure  The  type  of  sales  area  requisite  and  desirable,  show 
with  expansive  areas  served  by  elevators,  escalators  extremes  in  size  and  character.  The  lower  floors  though 
and  other  vertical  transportation  facilities.  These  facil-  housing  a  variety  of  departments  tends  towards  sweep- 
ities  progressing  with  the  growth  of  the  structure  and  ing  expansive  areas,  while  up>per  floors  often  with  larger 
the  enhancement  of  real  estate  value,  have  become  departmental  units  show  a  reverse  trend  and  the  “Salon” 
highly  important  factors  in  affording  access  to  the  as  created  architectural  division  and  treatment  be- 
upper  areas  of  our  modern  buildings.  comes  highly  desirable  for  the  display  and  sale  of  indi- 

Circulation,  the  very  life  of  a  structure  presents  vidual  types  of  merchandise, 
complex  problems  which  increase  as  the  horizontal  The  solution  of  architectural  problems  of  all  ages 
areas  and  number  of  floors  develop.  has  resulted  only  through  the  proper  study  of  the  rela- 

With  the  requirement  for  and  the  expansion  into  tionships  and  arrangements  of  the  plan.  The  vertical 
large  areas,  the.  enhancement  of  value  and  productivity  elements  which  in  three  dimensional  space  compose  the 


Here  is  a  modern  example  of  store  architecture  showing  how  sweeping,  expansive  areas  may  house  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  departments  on  lower  floors,  and  the  upper  floors  with  larger  units  are  specially  desirable  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  individual  types  of  merchandise. 
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elevations  and  perspectives  of  a  building  are  but  the 
natural  resultants  of  the  continued  working  out  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  fundamental  plan. 

Considerations  of  plan  indicate  that  the  development 
of  the  maximum  area  with  direct  light  and  air  for  the 
display  and  sale  of  merchandise  is  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.  The  centralized  grouping  of  the  services  and 
vertical  transportation  facilities  is  a  step  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this,  in  that  outer  marginal  areas  are 
relinquished  for  the  merchandise  display  and  sale. 

The  consideration  of  the  type  of  space  shows  that  if 
broad  and  expansive  areas  are  desirable  on  lower  floors, 
and  smaller  areas  on  upper  floors,  the  structure  should 
develop  the  entire  plot  area  for  lower  floors,  and  but  a 
portion  of  this  area  for  upper  floors.  The  superim¬ 
posing  of  these  floor  plans  one  upon  another  leads 
directly  into  the  pyramidal  or  set-back  type  of  structure. 
In  this  solution  of  the  problem  the  services  and  vertical 
transportation  again  by  necessity  are  most  desirable  in 
the  central  or  inner  areas. 

The  convenience  and  service  gained  by  centralized 
vertical  transportation  is  highly  desirable  rather  than 
merely  the  outcome  of  necessity  in  solving  other  im¬ 
portant  requirements.  So  located,  they  become  a  focal 
point  to  which  circulation  leads  directly  and  in  simple 
understandable  manner ;  the  stranger  has  on  each  floor 
a  cardinal  feature  for  orientation,  and  economics  of 
facilities  and  their  operation  are  thus  effected  over  and 
above  that  attained  in  decentralization  of  these  utilities. 

The  space  that  is  not  utilized  on  the  upper  floors  due 
to  a  diminution  of  their  areas  in  pyramidal  construc¬ 
tion  requires  that  additional  floors  be  provided  in  order 
to  afford  the  necessary  accommodations.  However, 
such  advantages  as  the  enhanced  and  intensely  desirable 
space  thus  developed,  the  convenient  direct  vertical 
transportation,  the  lessening  of  artiflcial  means  required 
to  equalize  the  values  of  central  inner  areas  now  devoted 
to  transportation,  compensate  for  these  apparent  losses 
of  less  desirable  area.  In  addition  to  these  factors  the 
aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  set-back  or  pyramidal  arch¬ 
itecture  rentier  its  adoption  desirable  for  store  con¬ 
struction. 

While  this  form  is  well  known  in  cities  where  its  use 
is  required  by  ordinances  for  high  buildings,  the  use  of 
set-back  architecture  in  the  new  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Store  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  voluntary,  without  com¬ 
pulsion  and  due  solely  to  merit  and  its  advantages. 

The  American  Daylight  Store  is  an  ideal  built  upon 
the  practical  basis  of  the  needs  of  and  services  to  the 
customer,  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  imagination  and  aesthet¬ 
ic  senses. 


Chain  Organization  To  Have  Managers'  School 
The  W.  T.  Grant  Company  has  increased  its  person¬ 
nel  department  as  a  result  of  the  new  plan  to  train  men 
joining  the  organization  in  the  home  office  before  assign¬ 
ing  them  to  the  stores.  The  new  school  will  put  the 
newcomers  in  the  firm  who  aspire  to  executive  positions, 
through  a  course  of  the  fundamentals  of  merchandising 
and  store  operation,  relieving  the  store  managers  of  the 
duty  of  accepting  untrained  men  and  breaking  them  in. 

The  new  school  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  policy 
of  the  organization  in  having  men  earn  their  promotions 
by  proven  merit. 


A  business  that  burns  goes  on  the  shelf. 

Production,  sales,  profits  are  stopped 
but  many  expenses  continue. 

Could  your  business  stand  the  drain  of 
keeping  the  essential  members  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  payroll,  of  meeting  in¬ 
terest,  dividends  and  many  other  charges, 
until  operations  were  resumed? 

Business  Interruption  Insurance,  meets 
those  expenses  incurred  while  you  are  not 
in  operation  and  also  pays  the  anticipated 
profits  until  such  time  as  the  business  is 
able  to  continue.  It  is  as  essential  as 
property  insurance  and  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  many  businesses  from  being 
permanently  shelved. 

An  “America  Fore”  agent  will  be  glad 
to  explain  this  coverage  to  you. 


AmericanEagiue 

^AeCONItNENTAL 
FlDELnY-PHENDC 
First  American 

HR£  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
BghiyMaidmlMM^NewlSidUNY 


ERNEST  STURM, CKairman  of  Ih*  Bo<u4« 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Pr«ai4«nt 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  '^America  Fore'’  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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Personnel  Work — ^Its  Place  in  Store 

(Continued  from  page  464) 


Employes’  Camp,  entertainments,  evening  clubs, 
and  outings. 

Miscellaneous  personnel  activities,  such  as 
House  Publication 
Employees’  Lunchrooms 
Library 

Banking  service 

Our  employees’  hospital  is  an  activity  of  the  Macy 
Mutual  Aid  Association  which  is  an  organization  man¬ 
aged  by  the  employees.  The  hospital  medical  staff 
gives  the  preemployment  physical  examinations  to  all 
candidates  for  jobs  in  the  organization  and  after  em¬ 
ployment  the  services  of  both  the  medical  and  nursing 
staffs  are  available  to  all  employees. 

The  Central  Personnel  Record  Room  is  located  in 
the  Manager’s  Office  and  is  under  the  General  Manager. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  Record  Room  to  collect  and 
record  all  information  necessary  for  a  complete  history 
of  each  employee  while  he  is  in  our  employ.  There  is  a 
folder  for  each  employee  which  includes : 

The  Employment  blank  and  references. 

The  Personnel  Record  Card,  on  which  is  recorded ; 
Educational  background 

Salary  increase,  promotions  and  transfers  with 
reasons  therefor 
Production  and  errors 
Attendance  and  punctuality 
Ratings  by  Training  Department  and  findings  of 
Conference  Office 

Interviews  regarding  performance  when  it  is  be¬ 
low  standard 

Ratings  of  periodic  personnel  audits 
The  Periodic  Personnel  Audit,  or  Salary  Review 
as  it  is  called,  is  an  attempt  to  review  performance  rec¬ 
ords  at  regular  periods  with  the  idea  of  securing  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  individual  production  and  service 
to  the  organization.  The  personnel  of  the  Salary  Review 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  Salary  Budget  Director, 
directly  responsible  to  the  General  manager,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Manager  in  charge  of  the  department  being 
reviewed,  the  Department  Manager,  the  superintendent 
of  Employment  and  Training,  the  director  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Office,  the  supervisor  of  the  Record  Room  and 
the  Divisional  Teacher.  The  following  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  purpose  of  the  periodic  salary  reviews  has 
been  endorsed  by  our  management : 

“The  purpose  of  the  salary  review  is  to  gain  a  thor¬ 
ough,  many-sided,  and  therefore  impartial  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  service  which  each  salesclerk  renders. 

It  affords  an  unbiased  and  exact  basis  for  recommend¬ 
ing  advances,  layoffs  and  transfers.  It  brings  to  light  at 
once  any  individuals  who  can  never  adjust  themselves 
in  the  organization  and  of  whom  it  should  be  rid  as 
soon  as  possible  before  any  moral  obligation  to  retain 
them  is  incurred. 

“It  supplants  the  old  hit-or-miss  method  of  making 
increases  on  the  recommendation  of  the  buyer  only 
and  is  an  effective  tool  of  centralized  management  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  to  the  general  matjager  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  requires  to  enforce  a  policy  of  the 
square  deal  for  every  one. 

“For  the  organization,  it  means  that,  by  evaluating 
service  and  rewarding  especially  good  service  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  to  light,  it  will  develop  a  steady  force 
of  salesclerks  who  are  contenfto  remain  here  and  who 


will  do  faithful  and  intelligent  work  because  they 
know  that  the  results  will  be  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
warded. 

“For  the  employee  it  means  that  he  has  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  in  adjusting  any  condition 
which  temporarily  handicaps  maximum  performance, 
such  as  physical  handicaps,  or  family  maladjustments 
which  the  conference  office  investigates.  It  means  also 
that  he  must  toe  the  mark,  and  that  favoritism  cannot 
help  him  rise.  He  must  do  his  best,  and  he  is  secure 
in  his  feeling  that  his  best  will  be  recognized”. 

Personnel  work  in  the  Macy  organization  has  been 
accepted  as  a  function  of  the  management.  Policies  with 
regard  to  personnel  are  formulated  by  the  management 
division  which  also  exercises  control  of  transfers  of 
employees  from  job  to  job,  promotions,  and  separation 
of  employees  from  the  organization.  The  hiring  of  em¬ 
ployees  is  delegated  to  the  Employment  Department  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  the  General  Manager.  Except  in 
rare  cases  the  manager  of  a  department  does  not  see  an 
applicant  for  a  job  in  his  department  until  after  that 
applicant  has  been  hired  by  the  employment  interviewer. 
In  the  training  of  employees  the  coordination  of  all 
training  activities  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Training 
Department  and  even  when  any  part  of  the  training  is 
handled  by  the  individual  operating  department  this  is 
done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  divisional  teacher  who 
is  a  staff  member  of  the  Training  Department. 

While  the  specialized  personnel  functions  like  hiring 
and  training  are  delegated  to  special  departments,  the 
executives  in  charge  of  operating  departments,  being 
in  close  contact  with  their  employees,  obviously  exer¬ 
cise  considerable  influence  in  creating  morale  and  re¬ 
ducing  labor  turnover,  and  are,  for  that  reason,  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  personnel  situation.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  executives  be  carefully  selected  and 
trained  so  that  they  may  have  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  behavior.  We  are  making  a  deliberate 
effort  in  the  Macy  organization  to  secure  men  and 
women  of  high  calibre  for  executive  positions.  For 
that  reason  we  have  organized  the  training  squad  and 
conduct  the  annual  executive  training  course.  We  are 
attempting  to  provide  the  proper  training  by  having  the 
Conference  Office  discuss  with  the  executives  concerned 
the  findings  of  the  psychiatrist  in  all  cases  studied  by 
him.  In  addition  to  this  we  offer  our  executives  in  the 
performance  of  their  personnel  functions  the  competent 
assistance  of  the  training  and  employment  staffs  and 
of  the  Conference  Office. 


Three  Sales  Recording  and  Analysis 
Machines  Offered  For  Sale 

Three  National  Cash  Register  Sales  Recording  and 
Analysis  Machines,  serial  nos.  2750611  —  2749141  — 
2750528,  size  AHR  22910  (8-10),  black  finish,  electric 
attachment.  These  machines,  purchased  new  from  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  in  November,  1927,  are 
in  excellent  condition.  They  analyze  and  record  all 
transactions,  giving  twenty-nine  different  totals,  show¬ 
ing  number  of  sales,  individual  and  collective  totals  and 
sales  by  classifications. 

For  further  information  concerning  these  machines, 
please  communicate  with  Mandel  Brothers,  1  North 
State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill, 
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Delivery  Maintenance 

(Continued  from  page  455) 


trucks  is  especially  interesting  because  it  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  same  items  of  repair  work  in  two 
distinct  fields  of  operation.  Because  the  cost  per  mile 
of  the  repair  work  on  the  )4-ton  electrics  is  greater 
than  on  the  ^-ton  gasoline  trucks,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  it  costs  more  to  repair  electric  trucks 
than  gasoline  trucks,  or  that  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  figures  given,  a  gasoline  truck  is  cheaper 
to  maintain  than  an  electric. 

In  the  first  place,  the  electrics  and  the  gasoline  trucks 
work  in  entirely  different  territories.  Each  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  economical  in  the  territory  in  which 
it  is  used.  The  j4-ton  electrics  work  in  the  delivery 
of  packages  exclusively  in  the  congested  New  York 
City  territory  and  cover  on  an  average  of  only  17.5  to 
19.7  miles  per  day.  On  the  other  hand  the  ^-ton 
gasoline  trucks  operate  in  the  outlying  territory  over 
entirely  different  routes;  less  traffic  congestion  and 
entirely  different  delivery  conditions,  and  deliver  both 
packages  and  small  bulk.  Again,  as  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ures,  these  trucks  average  from  55.0  miles  a  day  in 
1921  to  64  miles  per  day  in  1927. 

In  an  attempt  to  predict  future  delivery  costs  in  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  work  and  as  an  easy  method  of  compari¬ 
son,  the  Eleto  Co.  has  always  kept  on  the  cost-per-mile 
basis  such  items  as  tires,  gasoline,  oil,  mechanical  re¬ 
pairs  and  body  repairs,  since  all  of  these  items  are 
more  or  less  proportional  to  the  number  of  miles  act¬ 
ually  run  by  the  trucks.  The  costs  per  mile  on  the  four 
items  of  expense  given  in  the  accompanying  tabulation 
were  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  cost  for  each 
item  of  work  by  the  number  of  miles  covered  by  the 
trucks  in  that  particular  service.  Conversely,  if  one 
multiplies  the  total  cost  of  mechanical  and  body  repairs, 
labor  and  material  per  mile  by  the  number  of  miles 
traveled  in  each  truck  classification,  it  will  give  the 
total  cost  of  the  work  under  each  particular  heading. 

Such  further  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  attempting  to  compare  .the  cost  of  electric 
trucks  in  one  class  of  work  with  that  of  gasoline  trucks 
in  an  entirely  different  type  of  service  and  conclude 
therefrom  that  one  type  of  vehicle  is  more  economical 
than  the  other.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
figures  given  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  final  cost 
of  operation  per  day  or  per  mile  in  either  type  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Many  other  items  such  as  driver  and  helper, 
garaging,  etc.,  must  be  considered.  When  these  are 
added  together  they  will  give  an  entirely  different  re¬ 
lationship  to  any  comparison  attempted  with  the  actual 
figures  given  herewith.  These  are  direct  charges  for 
labor  and  for  parts  and  include  no  charges  for  super¬ 
vision  or  other  overhead  which  fluctuate  so  widely  as  to 
make  any  comparison  with  these  items  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

The  figures  quoted  simply  give  the  actual  cost  of  the 
work  specified  in  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  delivery. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  assume  the  relative 
final  cost  of  delivery  per  day  or  per  unit  from  the 
figures  given  or  to  assume  that  one  cost  is  higher  than 
the  other  unless  the  kind  of  service  is  considered. 


It  locks  here 


No  more  returns  for  credit  or 
exchange,  AFTER  TH  E  GAR¬ 
MENT  HAS  BEEN  WORN. 
But  the  SECURITY  TICKET 
does  a  lot  more — it  assures  your 
customers  that  you  place  in 
their  hands  only  FRESH  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  also  is  impossible  to  switch 
the  SECURITY  TICKET,  or 
for  it  to  become  detached, — 
because,  while  easily  applied, 
it  is  LOCKED  on,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  tearing. 

Why  not  request  a  sample  f 

A.  KIMBALL  CO 

307  West  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Enthusiasm— Inspiration— Progression 

Eighth  Annual  Convention — Sales  Promotion  Division,  Cincinnati 

A  Review  by  Suzanne  Ashlet  Bkett 

** Merchants  who  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  stagecoach  days  can  talk  loud 
and  long  about  'methods  of  grandpa  being  good  enough  for  me*  but  today 
f  with  the  keenest  kind  of  competition,  only  a  business  conducted  in  con-  ^ 

I  I  formity  with  modem  methods  will  continue  to  be  successful.**  {  ) 

*  Robert  W.  Pogue,  President,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati.  * 


All  conventions  open  with  a  call  to  order  to  start 
things  going.  Chairman  Beatty  Stevens  made  the 
call,  achieved  order  briefly,  and  announced  with 
dignity  that  “Modernism  in  Retailing”  would  be  de¬ 
fined,  classified,  evaluated.  It  was. 

Time — September  25,  26,  27  —  Place — Grand  Ball 
Room,  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati  —  Attendance  large. 
Everyone  came  early.  Meetings  open  on  time.  Note 
books  registered  words  of  wisdom.  Advertising  men 
expectant  and  eager  to  know  if  their  jobs  could  stand 
the  test  of  the  psychoanalysis  of  modem  art  and  re¬ 
tailing  experts.  ARer  Robert  W.  Pogue,  President  of 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  finished  with  a  welcoming 
address  those  present  were  not  re-assured  as  to  their 
status  in  modernism  nor  were  they  certain  their  own 
particular  store  owner  was  in  the  picture. 

Be  open  eyed  and  open  minded  —  “Customers 
know  more  than  you  do.  A  successful  business  is  made 
by  using  modern  methods  and  speaking  the  final  word 
in  style  tendencies.”  President  Pogue  told  them  how  it  is 
done  in  Cincinnati.  New  Yorkers  scribbled  copious 
notes  and  decided  the  Isle  of  Manhattan  was  not  the 
only  berg  gone  Modern. 

Newspapers  go  modem,  too — Grove  Patterson,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Toledo  Blade,  put  retailers  and  advertising 
men  on  the  map  of  Modern  Civilization.  “It  is  your 
job”,  he  said  “to  discover  and  present  the  beauty  of  the 
commonplace.”  How  this  is  accomplished  is  fully  record¬ 
ed  in  the  book  of  Proceedings  that  will  be  ready  soon 
for  distribution  to  discriminating  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Scrapped — ^“Ninety-nine  percent  of  modernistic  de¬ 
signs  will  be  scrapped  tomorrow,  only  one  per  cent  will 
live.”  Theodore  Hanford  Pond,  director  of  the  Dayton 
Art  Museum,  made  this  shockingly  interesting  statement. 
He  proved  it  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides  visualizing 
good  and  bad  points  in  modern  designs  for  modern 
merchandise.  This  is  one  of  those  text  book  manu¬ 
scripts  for  the  advertising  man,  the  merchandise  man 
and  the  store  owner.  Printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings. 

Came  Noon  and  Luncheons — Managing  Director, 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer  addressed  the  men  delegates. 
His  message  was  concerned  with  the  present  puzzling 
situation  of  what  to  do  about  ready-to-wear  sizing. 
The  Association  is  going  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
Co-operation  and  co-ordination  are  needed  plus  ^time 
and  education. 

Cincinnati  Style  Sense  High — While  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  Channing  E.  Sweitzer  outlined  the  size  stand¬ 


ards,  Helen  Cornelius,  Associate  Editor,  Harpers  Ba¬ 
zar,  who  is  considered  by  the  way,  the  arWter  of  style 
for  all  American  women,  told  women  delegates  at  the 
Cincinnati  Business  Women’s  Club,  why  and  how  style 
information  could  be  made  to  percolate  and  raster. 
Store  owners  who  missed  such  valuable  data,  may  se¬ 
cure  her  method  by  sending  in  their  order  now  for  the 
Proceedings. 

Brevity — The  Soul  of  Good  Conventions — Sid  Sulli¬ 
van  of  L.  S.  Ayres  Company  welcomed  as  chairman  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  in  brevity  and  practises  it  with  wit 
and  wisdom,  opened  Tuesday’s  afternoon  session  by 
introducing  William  H.  Vogel,  Art  Director  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  schools. 

Today’s  Children — Tomorrow’s  Customers — Keep 
ahead  of  your  school  children,  or  you  cannot  meet 
future  demands  for  merchandise.  Proof — an  amazingly 
interesting  gallery  exhibit  of  art  work  from  Cincinnati 
school  children  which  proved  every  word  of  warning 
from  Art  Director  Vogel. 

And  the  manufacturer — “Star  role  should  be  played 
by  the  manufacturer”,  said  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Secretary, 
American  Union  of  Decorative  Arts  and  Craftsmen. 
Give  the  designer  a  free  hand.  Don’t  expect  him  to 
crash  into  M^ern  Art  in  Europe  in  two  wedcs,  and 
bring  back  a  world’s  development  of  design.  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  want  to  read  this  address  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Original,  Unexpected,  Disturbing  and  Wholly  In¬ 
telligent — Describes  what  Kenneth  Collins  said  about 
Modem  Art.  Representing  the  R.  H.  Macy  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  not  one  word  of  this  critical  and 
logical  address  should  be  missed.  It  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  Proceedings. 

Came  Closing  Sessions — Attendance  large.  Interest 
keen.  VV’.  H.  Fathauer  presiding.  Modern  art  in 
Window  Display — H.  H.  Tarrasch. 

Dangerous — Ultra  modern  technique  and  common¬ 
place  merchandise  don’t  harmonize.  Be  modern.  Be 
sensible.  Illustrated  by  photographs  from  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  windows.  Display  men  will  preserve  this  address. 

Women  Speakers  Command  Attention — Wholly 
practical,  presenting  problems  they  work  out  and  tell 
how  it  is  done  to  get  results.  Operating  a  Style  Or¬ 
ganization  by  Mary  Jean  McKinnon,  The  Davison 
&  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  A  merchandise  stylist, 
she  is  doing  the  kind  of  a  job  that  President  Pogue 
(Continued  on  page  482) 
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Misfits  Mean  Markdowns 
and  High  Alteration  Costs 


You  can  safely 
guarantee  the  fit  of 
every  garment  in 
your  stock  if  the 
size  ticket  passes 
the. test  of  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal 
Model  Form. 


Miefiu  and  Wrongly -sised  garments  are  responaible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Markdowns  in  every  Ready>to-Wear  Depart* 
ment  as  well  as  a  high  alteration  cost.  Careful  examination  of 
Garments  received  from  manufacturers  has  convinced  many  of 
the  leading  retailers  throughout  the  country  that  garments  come 
into  their  stores  in  large  numbers  every  day  improperly  cut 
or  bearing  a  false  size  mark.  These  retailers  have  stopped  the 
flow  of  potential  Markdown  into  their  stocks  and  have  cut  their 
alteration  costs  in  half  by  checking  up  the  size  and  fit  of  all 
garments  as  they  are  received  from  the  manufacturer. 

Put  on  the  brakes  in  your  store.  Stop  taking  into 
your  Ready-to-Wear  Department  wrongly-sized  and 
misfit  garments  which  are  headed  direct  for  the  mark¬ 
down  pencil.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  its  cost  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  every  store  loses  each 
year  in  avoidable  markdowns. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms 

Have  been  selected  by  outstanding  retail  merchants  as  standard 
equipment  for  checking  size  and  fit.  Their  choice  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies — a  true  replica  of  the  normal  figure  of 
today,  correct  in  proportions,  size  and  design. 

Put  Your  Fitting  Problem  Up  to  Bauman 

A  valuable  educational  campaign  showing  retail 
stores  how  to  save  money  in  their  Alteration  and 
Receiving  Rooms  has  been  completed.  Merchants 
are  invited  to  our  New  York  headquarters  to 
secure  this  material. 


THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  WEST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 
We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 

REMEMBER  PROPER  FITTING  AND  CORRECT  SIZE  COST  THE  MANUFACTURER  NOTHING 
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declares  the  foundation  of  retail  success.  Her  address 
is  one  of  the  kind  that  every  personnel  director,  mer¬ 
chandise  man  and  advertising  manager  will  use  as  a 
reference  booklet.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings. 

Lois  B.  Hunter,  Advertising  Manager  of  Himelhoch 
Bros.  &  Co.,  whose  directness  of  idea  and  logic  is  un¬ 
failing  'makes  the  sales  person  the  pivot  on  which  re¬ 
tailing  must  stand  or  fall.  Another  text  book  for  every 
member  of  store  organizations.  Prof.  Ida  Kruse 
McFarlane  tells  just  what  the  customer  wants. 

Illuminating,  Pungent  and  Straight  from  the  femi¬ 
nine  shoulder.  Retailers  piay  learn  from  these  women 
and  profit  also.  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  in  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  said  color  is  dynamic 
Sales  Promotion.  Good  information  for  personnel  di¬ 
rectors,  merchandise  men,  window  display  men,  copy¬ 
writers,  advertising  men  and  store  owners.  Printed  in 
full  in  the  Proceedings. 

Exceedingly  Important — Lee  White’s  inspiring  lit¬ 
erary  high  tension  address — so  valuable  it  will  be  re¬ 
printed  as  a  special  handbook  for  office  force  of  Public¬ 
ity  Directors.  Mr.  White  has  graduated  some  shining 
lights  from  his  courses  in  Journalism.  Lois  Hunter  is 
a  fine  example.  He  is  now  directing  the  destiny  of 
The  Detroit  News. 

Love  Aflfaire  and  Advertising — Not  what  you  might 
guess  but  having  the  same  fundamentals.  Ralph  H. 
Jones  believes  in  competition  of  interest.  As  President 
of  the  Advertising  Company  bearing  his  name,  he 
knows  what  he’s  talking  about.  No  theory,  all  prac¬ 
tice. 


They  All  Want  to  Know — Subject — Customers, 
Just  how  a  store  can  make  that  survey.  Detailed  steps 
in  the  process  outlined  by  R.  O.  Eastman  will  be  fully 
published  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Ingrowing  Outlook — Kenneth  Goode  is  the 
author.  Not  present  but  sent  his  address.  Witty,  quite 
cynical  and  a  mental  tonic. 

Subways  and  Modern  Art — Richardson  Wright, 
Editor  of  House  and  Garden  described  some  Modernism 
as  orgies.  He  said  the  only  Modernism  that  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  is  where  form  fits  function. 

Test  and  Try  Before  You  Buy — The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Testing  Laboratory  was  thoroughly  sold  to  every  one 
present  by  Frank  Stutz,  General  Manager,  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau. 

Carried  to  Success — Chairmen  who  put  over  the 
closing  sessions  —  E.  Davis  McCutchon  from  New 
Orleans,  and  Mahlon  B.  Sheridan.  Playwright  and  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  “Be  Yourself’’,  also  Publicity  Director  of 
Burkhardt’s  and  Hanke  Bros.,  Cincinnati.  Success  of 
Convention  due  to  Cincinnati  Committee  under  Play¬ 
wright  Sheridan’s  genius.  Thanks  due  to  Cincinnati 
Post;  Cincinnati  Advertiser’s  Club;  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Official  Hosts,  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Frank  W.  Rostock,  Mahlon 
B.  Sheridan;  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Public  Schools  for  Exhibit  of  Modernistic 
Posters. 

Formal  Regrets — received  daily  from  those  not  pres¬ 
ent.  Realizing  what  they  missed,  orders  for  Proceedings 
pile  upon  General  Manager  Sheffield’s  desk. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Now  assistant  advertising  manager  of  one  of  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  West.  Young  man — ^28.  Married.  Seeks  position 
with  a  progressive  department  store  of  high  calibre.  Thorough 
merchandising,  sales  promotion  and  advertising  knowledge. 
Highest  references.  J-1-28. 

CONTROLLER— OFFICE  MANAGER 
Desires  connection  with  store  in  South'  or  Middle  West. 
Exceptional  department  store  experience;  last  five  years  Con¬ 
troller  of  store  doing  seven  and  a  half  million.  Unsually 
successful  record  in  installing  and  handling  accounting  ma¬ 
chinery.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  retail  system  and  all  up- 
to-date  methods.  American.  Age  36.  Best  references  of  ability 
and  character.  J-2-28. 

EXECUTIVE 

Twenty-eight  years’  experience  in  dejwrtment  store  work. 
Entirely  familiar  with  modern  merchandising  methods  including 
sales  promotion,  budget  control  of  stock  and  expenses.  Has 
operated  with  unit  control  system.  Conversant  with  all  phases 
of  store  supefintendency  including  expense  control,  personnel, 
customers’  service,  maintenance  and  delivery.  Prefers  Pacific 
Coast  opporttmity.  J-3-28. 

EXECUTIVE  MANAGER 

Eleven  years  in  his  present  store.  Has  been  with  the  best 
stores  in  East.  Knows  merchandise,  personnel  work,  publicity. 
Has  successful  and  clean  record.  Can  assume  responsibility. 


and  has  training  and  makeup  to  carry  it  through.  Is  over  forty 
but  young  in  action  and  thought.  J-4-28. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER— BUYER 
Has  exceptional  record  of  volume  with  profits  as  Buyer  and 
Merchandise  Manager  of  women’s  ready-to-wear.  Department 
store  experience  of  eight  years.  At  present  opening  new  de¬ 
partment  store  doing  $500,000  and  over.  Single.  Age  30  years. 
J-5-28. 

OPERATING  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 
and  personnel  director,  supervisor  in  both  merchandise  operating 
and  clerical,  having  over  300  employees  under  his  direction. 
Also  had  mail  order  training.  Married;  age  41.  Gentile.  Of 
executive  appearance.  Good  references.  J-6-28.  , 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Thoroughly  trained  in  all  phases  of  superintendent’s  work. 
Has  worked  with  department  stores  for  nine  years.  With 
present  employer  did  research  work,  reorganized  departments 
covering  systems,  personnel,  etc.  Desires  change.  Married. 
Age  37.  Good  references.  J-7-28. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Has  been  associated  with  leading  Eastern  stores  for  fourteen 
years.  Has  been  Division  Superintendent,  Basement  Store  and 
Delivery  Superintendent,  Assistant  and  General  Superintendent. 
Has  thorough  working  knowledge  of  operating  and  service 
branches  of  store.  Age  36.  References.  J-8-28. 

SUPERINTENDENT  —  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Woman.  Twelve  years  experience  in  department  store  field. 
Five  years  as  general  superintendent  of  store  doing  two  million. 
In  charge  of  employment,  planning,  training,  social  service, 
adjustments  and  building  maintenance.  References.  J-9-28. 


How  Prominent 
Dry  Goods  Merchants 
Are  Safeguarding 
Piece  Goods  Profits 


lixtcrior  t'lVtt’  of  The  Il'iii. 
Heiu/erer  Co..  Buffalo.  S'.  1’, 
ami  interior  of  f'ieee  f/ooil.i  de- 
j^artment  .shotviii;/  Mea.tiire- 
i/rafli.f  iii.italled. 


OUNDED  in  183().  The  Win.  Hen- 
Buffalo,  is  one  of  the 


gerer  Co. 
oldest  establi-shments  in  America. 
Quick  service  to  its  customers  has  always 
tieen  a  cardinal  principle  —  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  this  company’s 
steady  and  substantial  growth. 

With  the  background  of  many  years  of 
progressive  and  successful  merchandising, 
we  consider  it  a  compliment,  indeed,  that 
the  management  was  so  (|uick  to  recognize 
the  advantages  of  the  Measuregraph. 
Starting  ten  years  ago  with  29  machines. 
Hengerer’s  to<lay  are  using  57  Master 
Measuregraphs.  Mmlel  125. 


Illustrated  at  the  right  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  an  interesting  Ijook. 
just  off  the  press,  which  we  will  gladly  send  you  upon  request.  Therein  is 
contained  information  that  should  prove  intensely  interesting  to  anyone 
operating  a  piece  gowls  department.  This  fwKik  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of 
cliarge  and  without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 

l'<)r  a  demonstration  of  the  iietv  Minlel  128  Master  Measuregraph,  right  in 
your  own  store,  just  drop  us  a  card  or  letter.  You  will  not  be  obligated  in 
any  way — we  simply  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  the  Measuregraph 
will  do. 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 


Sole  .Manufacturers  of  Measuregraph  Machines 


Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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East,  "we  would  have  saved  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  that  time.*’ 

Few  merchants  realize  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  there  is  in  tearing  out 
solid  "built-in”  fixtures  and  putting  in 
new  ones  every  time  the  varying 
whims  of  fashion,  the  necessity  of 
moving,  or  increased  business  force 
a  change  in  the  interior  arrangement 
of  their  stores. 

This  waste  is  not  necessary,  for  with 
the  Grand  Rapids  InterchangeableUnit 
System  (Patented)  the  expense  of  mak¬ 
ing  changes  is  practically  eliminated. 
When  changes  are  needed,  the  units  can 


tional  bookcases. 

This  system  makes  it  possible  for  a 
merchant  to  add  to  his  equipment 
just  as  his  business  requires,  without 
costly  alterations  or  the  discarding  of 
fixtures.  Merchants  can  borrow  more 
money  on  such  fixtures,  too,  for  the  resale 
value  is  always  higher.  Ask  your  banker. 

Regardless  of  how  large  or  how  small 
your  store,  or  where  it  is  located,  the 
matter  of  interchangeability  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  store  equipment  should  be  a 
vital  factor  in  planning  its  arrange¬ 
ment  or  rearrangement.  Write  us  for  in¬ 
formation  and  literature.  No  obligation. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  h  elch-Wihnarth  Corporation 


Factories: 

(iRANI)  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Grand  Rapids,  Michisran 

Executive  Offices: 

Grand  Rapids 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  and  information 

(irand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Portland,  Ore. 

regarding  your  Interchangeable  Store  Equipment.  G-10 

Branch  offices  and 

Baltimore 

representatives 

New  York  City 

in  every  territory 

STORE  PLANNERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STO R  E  EQUIPMENT 
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